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Hold Fifttieth Meeting 


National Association Elects William 
Arms Fisher President—Hears Special Performance 
of Ernest Bloch’s “‘America” 


LEVELAND, Jan. 2.—The Music 
Teachers’ National Association 
held its fiftieth meeting since organ- 
ization in 1876, in the Hotel Cleveland 
on Dec. 27, 28 and 29. 
William Arms Fisher, of Boston, 


will continue as president. Karl W. 
Gelirkens, editor of the Association, 
was named vice-president. The three 


one-year directors are Harold Butler, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Leon Maxwell, New 
Orleans; Ernest Kroeger, St. Louis, 
.New members of the executive com- 
mittee are Russell V. Morgan, Cleve- 
land; Squire Coop of the University of 
California, and Holmes Cowper, Drake 
University. Waldo S. Pratt, of Har- 
vard University, will continue to act as 
treasurer, with Oscar W. Demmler, 
Ben Avon, Pa., as assistant treasurer, 
and Donald M. Swarthout, University 
vf Kansas, secretary. 

The 1929 meeting will 
Cincinnati. 


be held in 


Hear “America” 


Papers dealing with progress in 
music during the last fifty years made 
up the three-day program, except on 
Friday afternoon when members of the 
Association were guests of Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, at the ninth con- 
cert of the season in Masonic Hall. 
Nikolai Sokoloff had played Ernest 
Bloch’s epic rhapsody, “America,” 
Musicat America’s $3000 prize com- 
position, Thursday evening. It was the 
unvarying opinion of persons who 
heard both concerts that the Friday 
afternoon performance excelled in ex- 
pressiveness ard power. Mr. Sokoloff 
himself attributed this variation to the 
presence, on Friday, of the visiting 
music teachers. 

MusicaL AMERICA printed the com- 
plete program of the meeting in the 
issue of Dec. 15. Otto Kinkeldey, of 
New York, read a paper that was es- 
pecially scholarly and significant. This 
was on Saturday afternoon when the 
attendance was worse than meagre. 
Unlike many writers of papers, Dr. 
Kinkeldey knows how to write; and 
having written he knows how to pro- 
nounce such words as status, data, 


amateur and that sizzling hot word, 
velletricity. 

While his paper was called Ameri- 
can Scholarship in Music since 1876 
Kinkeldey maintained that there 


Dr. 





By Ernestine Alderson 


have been but two American musicolo- 
gists. It happens that both of these 
men, devoted to pure learning in music, 
have been members of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. The 
late Oscar G. Sonneck was one, 
Waldo S. Pratt, treasurer of the As- 
sociation, is the other. As soon as Dr. 
Kinkeldey turned his back, William 
Arms Fisher applied the title “music- 
ologist” to him. 

It was sadly illuminating to listen in 
vain for the names of sprightly jour- 
nalists who have spent their lives writ- 
ing about music, but who could not 
squeeze through the fine eye of the 
needle of scholarship demanded by 
musicology. Alone of all the music 
chroniclers of recent days the names 





Karl W. 
association, elected vice-president. 


Gehrkens, editor of the 


of W. J. Henderson and Richard 
Aldrich are set down by Dr. Kinkel- 
dey. Mr. Aldrich is credited with own- 
ing the finest private library on music 
in this country, “the library of a 
music scholar,” Dr. Kinkeldey read 
his tribute to Mr. Sonneck with 
modesty and affection. At the conclu- 
sion the members present rose to ex- 
press admiration of the work done for 
music by Mr. Sonneck and regret at 
his death. 

Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, president 


of the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, 
presided at a luncheon Friday. Olga 
Samaroff, New York, spoke on the 
Schubert Memorial, of which she is 
secretary, explaining its plans for na- 
tion-wide contests for young executant 
musicians. Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, spoke 
briefly, as did Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, of Boston. 

Seated at the speakers’ table were: 
Mrs. Mary Willing Megley, conductor 
Toledo Choral Society; Mrs. Frederic 
Nicolaus, president Musical Arts So- 
ciety, Cleveland; William Arms Fisher 
and Mrs. Fisher, Boston; Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes, Cleveland Orchestra; 
Mrs. F. F. Prentiss and Mrs. Richard 
Cobb, of the Women’s Committee of 
the Cleveland Orchestra; Mrs. Arthur 
Bradley, first president Ohio Federa- 
tion; Mrs. T. C. Donavon, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. Albert Reardon, Youngstown; 
Mrs. Schurmann, Indianapolis; Mrs. 
E. C. Kenney, Ohio Féderation; Mrs. 
F. E. Clark, Philadelphia; Mrs. James 
H. Rogers, Cleveland; Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Ohio; Mrs. John Homer Kapp, 
president of the Cleveland Fortnightly 
Club; Lucretia Jones, president of the 
Women’s Music Teachers Club, Cleve- 
land; Rudolph Schuller, Berlin; Mme. 
Samaroff and Mrs. Goodbread. 


Annual Banquet 


Mme. Samaroff was again the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual banquet of 
the Music Teachers. She spoke on 
The Mechanism of Music, describing 
experiments in photographing piano 
touches, in relation to the probable ef- 
fect of science on music of the future. 

Copies of goodwill greeting from the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain were at each place, and 
the greeting was delivered to William 
Arms Fisher, president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, by 
Ernest Fowles, F. R. A. M. of Lon- 
don. James H. Rogers, as toastmaster, 
“spoofed” the earnest Mr. Fowles 
rather a bit on what he was reported 
to have discovered about the musical 
enlightenment prevalent in these parts. 

In his speech Mr. Fowles besought 
music teachers to furnish their brains 
with knowledge aside from music. In 
England, judging from Mr. Fowles’ 
report, music teacher-training is ex- 


pected to raise the social status of the 








William Arms Fisher, who continues 
as president of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. 


teacher, as well as to benefit the in- 
structed. 

Mrs. Frances E. Clark spoke on the 
proposed Anglo-American Association 
of Musicians, with the idea in mind 
that “songs of love and home will 
abolish war if they are internationally 
exchanged.” Music teachers were 
urged by Henry Turner Bailey, dean 
of the Cleveland’School of Art, to 
pray for first hand experience with 
nature for their ‘pupils. Mr. Bailey 
warned his listeners that his ignorance 
of music was “abysmal” before he ad- 
vised that all children be taught to 
recognize the Sextet from Lucia and 
Anitra’s Dance. 


School Players Praised 


All the visitors were delighted with 
the playing at the banquet of the John 
Adams High School Orchestra, Amos 
G. Weslor, director... Mr. Fowles de- 
clared “We have nothing in England 
like it,” after a string quartet had 
played Mozart and Haydn. He was 
reconciled to the phenomenal artistry 
of the young players when it was ex- 
plained that the Board of Education, 
through Russell V. Morgan, supervisor 
of Music, conducts Saturday morning 
orchestra school, with twenty in- 
structors from the Cleveland Orches- 


a. ' 

At the Thursday afternoon meeting 
William Colson, a charter member of 
the association and the long well-be- 
loved organist of Old Stone Church, 
Cleveland, was honored by William 
Arms Fisher when he asked the mem- 
bers to stand in deference to Mr. Col- 
son’s presence. 

The following opinions were collect- 
ed at random from members of the As- 


(Continued on bage 11) 








Lauber Will Provides 
for Competition 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Carl F. Lauber 
Music Award for the year 1928-1929 is 
announced by Provident Trust Com- 
panv of this city, trustee. 

The will of Mr. Lauber provided a 
fund “for the encouragement and ad- 
vancement of the art of music.” To 
this end his fam:ly and the trustee have 
created the Carl F. Lauber Music 
Award, consisting of medal and cash. 
The amount of the first award is about 
$225. 

The award will be made by the fol- 
lowing musicians who constitute the 
committee of judges—Henry Gordon 
Thunder, chairman; Nicholas Douty, 
and H. Alexander Matthews. 

Competition for the Award for the 
current year is open to those who will 
not be older than twenty-one on March 
1, 1929. The award will be made for 
excellence in original music composi- 
tion, but no award will be made if the 
committee feels that none of the man- 
usscrips submitted is of sufficient merit. 
Competitors must be regularly enrolled 
students in public or private schools in 
the Philadelphia district (within twent- 
miles of City Hall) or regular students 
with recognized teachers or studios of 
music. The identity of the competitors 
will not be disclosed to the committee 
of judges until the winner has been se- 
lected. 

Manuscripts must be submitted by 
March 1. to the Provident Trust Com- 
jany of Philadelphia, 1632 Chestnut 
Street. The name, address, and school, 
studio, or music teacher of the competi- 
tor must be written on a separate page 
attached to the manuscript and not on 
the manuscript itself. The manuscript 
must be accompanied by the certificate 
of an official of the school attended by 
the competitor or of his music teacher 
to the effect that the composition is by 
a regularly enrolled student who will 
not be older than twenty-one on March 
1, 1929, 

The winner of the competition will 
receive the award about April 15. 

+ * * 


To Hold Anniversary 


The Paulist Choristers will cele- 
brate their silver anniversary with a 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, on Jan. 29, giving 
a program devoted chiefly to polyphonic 
a capella music of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

+ * » 


The Cleveland Trio will play at the 
home of Mrs. H. P. Ellis, Cleveland, 
on Jan. 15. 

oe. @ 


Carlton Cooley and Ruth Edwards 

will give a recital for viola and piano 
the fifty-fifth faculty recital of the 
; a Institute of Music) on 
an. 11. 


ee ae 


Credit for Music 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 2.—A system 
of credit for outside work in music 
has been established in the Houston 
public schools. Although the plan of 
the Progressive Series is the standard, 
other musical instruction is recognized. 
Two examinations a year, including a 
theoretical at the first semester and a 
practical at the end of the semester, 


will be held. Parents and teachers 
will be wired to submit statements 
certifying that the student has success- 


fully passed the minimum grade of 


pe ip and has practised the pre- 
hours. 
H., F. 


Gives Cup to Leader 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 2.—The fiftieth 
performance of Handel’s Messiah, was 
given at the Academy of Music by the 
Choral Society of Philadelphia, under 
direction of Henry Gordon Thunder. 
The affair also marked the thirty-second 
anniversary of the society. 

In honor of his many years in con- 
nection with the organization, a silver 
loving cup was presented to Dr. Thun- 
der during the intermission. Mayor 
Mackey, who with Mrs. Mackey was in 
the large audience, made the presenta- 
tion speech. 

The solo parts were sung by Ethel 
Righter Wilson, Ida Mae Claudy, Royal 
P. MacLellan and Reinhold Schmidt. 

Officers of the society are: Dr. J. 
Randall Skillen, W. John White, Mrs. 
James P. E. Scott, Benjamin N. Bow- 
ers, and Mrs. William Wingfield. 





ERNO RAPEE 


conductor of the Roxy Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under whose 
baton the first broadcast of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth symphony took 
place last Sunday. Mr. Rapee, 
Mr. Rothafel and the soloists of 
the orchestra are all receiving 
plaudits and congratulations for 
their experiment. 


ereenennniten TTL 


To Hold Brahms Festival 


The seventh German Brahms Fes- 
tival of the German Brahms Society 
will take place from May 29 to June 2, 
1929, in Jena under the direction of 
Wilhelm Furtwangler and with the 
collaboration of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

* * * 


WasHIncton, Jan. 2—A_ finished 
college education is not essential in 
successful band leadership, announces 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Commission has some 
vacancies to fill for band leaders in the 
Indian Field Service, and will hold ex- 
aminations within the next month in 
order to secure eligibles. The com- 
mission says that “applicants do not 
have to qualify in spelling, arithmetic 
and such; all they have to do is to show 
that they can lead a brass band.” 

The position carries an entrance 
salary of $1,440 a year with certain 
“allowances” in addition. Application 
blanks and all details are furnished 
by the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington. 

A. T. M. 
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BrevitTies OF THE WEEK 


Another Prize Contest — A Tercentenary 
for Philadelphia — Wanted — A Bandman 


Mr. Peyser Replies 
to Mr. Sard 


O the Editor of Musica 
ICA! 

Reading the words of my excellent 
friend Sard about my “Gastein” sym- 
phony article I feel a good deal like 
Hans Sachs at the end of the “Meister- 
singer,” crowned in spite of himself 
with laurels or bay leaves or whatever 
they are. As a matter of fact I am 
totally unworthy of the honors with 
which my friend anoints me. For, in 
regard to the mysterious symphony, 
I offered no new evidence whatsoever 
and I came to no conclusions more 
striking or original than anyone, given 
the same material to work upon, would 
in the course of events have reached 
quite naturally. Yet here is my good 
friend intimating that I have found 
Otto Erich Deutsch fallible! How I 
did that I quite fail to see, for I based 
practically all my deductions on facts 
which I owe to Prof. Deutsch’s own 
“Dokumente” and I repeatedly en- 
deavored to make this point plain in 
the course of the article. 

According to Sard, Deutsch declared 
last January that there could be no 
longer any doubt of the existence and 
loss of the symphony. I take it Deutsch 
gave his reasons for saying this and 
I feel certain that Mr. Sard will tell 
us what those reasons are. I am 
very interested, likewise, in that 
bundle of proofs by means of. which 
Prof. Deutsch persuaded the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna to 
do its share in helping to find the lost 
symphony. Mr. Sard is, I believe, per- 
sonally acquainted with Prof. Deutsch 
(as he is with a number of other 
foremost Schubert scholars abroad), 
and I cannot doubt that Deutsch has 
at some time divulged to him the de- 
tails of these proofs. As I do not 
know whether they have appeared 
anywhere in print (and it is more than 
possible that they have), I hope that 
Mr. Sard can be induced to tell us 
something of their nature. I myself 
ask nothing better than to be convinced, 
and as I regard Deutsch as a court of 
last appeal in all matters concerning 
Schubert, I am fully ready, at a word 
from him, to cherish a faith in the 
“Gastein” symphony as burning and 
undying as that of dear old George 
Grove himself. 

Very truly yours, 

Herpert F. Pryser. 
* * * 
Sues San Francisco 

San Francisco, Jan. 2.—An after- 
math of a symphony engagement is the 
$100,000 suit for da es filed against 
the city by George Liebling as a result 
of an accident suffered when he was 
alighting from a municipal car. Mr. 
Liebling claims the motorman stopped 
the car too suddenly and as a conse- 
quence he was thrown to the pavement 
and suffered a broken leg, abrasions, 
and other injuries. The pianist had ap- 
peared as soloist with the symphony 
orchestra a week previous to the acci- 
dent. Subsequent bookings in other 
parts of the country had to be can- 
celled or postponed until Mr. Liebling 
recovered from his injuries. 

M. F. 


AMER- 


Se. 6 

The assisting artist at the only New 
York concert of the Kedroff Quartet at 
Town Hall, Jan. 9, will be Maria 
Safonoff, pianist, daughter of Wassilf 
Safonoff, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society some twenty-five years ago. 


Albert Roussel has finished a psalm, 
on an English text. for tenor. chorus 
and orchestra. 





Traffic Jams Cause 
New Concert Hour 


“6 WING TO THE increas- 
ing lateness of subscribers 
due to traffic conditions in New 
York, and because it does not 
admit the public during the per- 
formance of the first number,” 
the Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
cietay announced that all of its 
evening concerts will start at 8:45 
instead of at 8:30 as heretofore. 
“This additional quarter of an 
hour should allow the audience 
sufficient time to be punctual and 
to hear the entire program,” the 
announcement adds. 











DT) 


Offer Prizes 
for Song 


Two Awards Announced 


by Women’s Clubs 


The National Federation of Business 
and Profesional Women’s Clubs, New 
York, announces two awards, one of 
$200 and the other of $300, for the best 
words and music for a new Federation 
song. The contest for words will close 
Feb. 15, 1929, and decision will be made 
by April 1. After that date copies of 
the words may be obtained from the 
headquarters of the Federation, 1819 
Broadway, by anyone who desires to 
compete for the music award. The con- 
test for the music will close May 15. 

Leading musicians wil serve as judges 
in the contest. Miss Lena Madesin 
Phillips, New York, president of the 
Federation will be a member of the 
group. 

The prize-winning song will be rec- 
ognized as the official Federation song 
by the 52,000 members of the organiza- 
tion and will be featured at the next 
annual convention, July 8 to 13, in 
Mackinac, Mich. 


Contest Rules 


Rules for the contest are as follows: 

1. The contest shall be open to all 
women, professional and non-profes- 
sional. 

2. There will be two awards—$200 
for the words chosen and $300 for the 
best music for those words. 

3. All entries of words (five copies 
of each) should be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope marked “words” and accom- 
panied by another sealed envelope 
marked “name” containing the name 
and address of the contestant. These 
should be enclosed in an envelope ad- 
dressed to the song contest chairman. 

4. Entries of music (three copies of 
each) should be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope marked “music” and accom- 
panied by another sealed envelope 
marked “name” containing the name 
and address of the contestant. These 
should be enclosed in an envelope ad- 
dressed to the song contest chairman. 

5. Any song submitted must be suit- 
able for group singing. Songs of the 
type of the better known alma mater 
songs, such as Fair Harvard; ’Neath 
the Elms of Dear Old Yale and Hail, 
Minnesota are desired. 

6. All rights to both words and mu- 
sic of the winning song shall belong to 
the Federation. 





WELCOMED IN ATHENS 


ATHENS, Ata.: Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, delighted a large audience in 
a pleasing song recital given in Mc- 
Candless Hall. Her program was en- 
titled Songs of Many Nations, subdi- 
vided into old songs, folk songs, French 
arias, characteristic songs by American 
women, American arias and songs of 
youth. They were sung in Italian, 


French, German, Spanish, Chinese and 
English. 
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© BAYREUTH Among the § kyscrapers “e 


German Opera Company 


to bring the Ring to 


America Intact 


Ring des Nibelungen with all the 

Bayreuth traditions attached to 
it, is bound to make history in this 
country,” says George Blumenthal, 
general manager of the German Grand 
Opera Company, which will open its 
American tour in New York at the 
Manhattan Opera House on Jan. 14. 

A partial list of the leading artists 
who were chosen from the prominent 
opera houses of Germany, is as fol- 
lows: Mary Diercks, soprano, Magde- 
burg; Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, con- 
tralto, Hamburg; Willy Zilken, tenor, 
Leipsic; Hans Taenzler, tenor, Braun- 
schweig; Waldemar Henke, tenor, Ber- 
lin; Walter Elschner, tenor, Hamburg ; 
Richard Gross, baritone, Breslau, 
Werner Kius, baritone, Aachen; Franz 
Egenieff, baritone, Charlottenburg; 
Guido Schuetzendorf, basso, Bremen, 
and Karl Braun, bass, Berlin. 


PP) Bisw des Nite Richard Wagner's 


More Are 


Coming 


Negotiations for several additional 
leading singers are soon to be com- 
pleted. Mr. Blumenthal, while abroad, 
also engaged Dr. Walter Rabl, recog- 
nized in Germany as an authoritative 
Wagnerian conductor, to conduct 
most of the performances in New York 
and on tour. Dr. Rabl is general mu- 
sic director at the Magdeburg Opera 
and conducted the Wagnerian Festival 
recently held in Barcelona. Artistic 
details relating to the dramatic and mu- 
sical laws laid down by Wagner him- 
self for the music dramas, will be ob 
served ; and in this way, it is announced 
the performances will be replicas of 
those given at the Bayreuth Festspiel 
haus, 


Das Rheingold, the prologue of the 
Ring, will be given for the first time 
in America, without an intermission. 
Bookings embrace the following cities 
after the New York season: Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver. The company will 
then go to California. 





Richard Gross as Wotan and Mary Diercks as Briinnhilde 


Siegfried. 





About Dr. Rabl 


Dr. Rabl was born in Vienna. His 
inclination for music showed itself very 
early. At the age of three he sat at 
the piano and tried to play the nursery 
songs his mother sang to him. At the 
age of six, he began to study the piano, 
and at the age of ten, theory. He was 
rather a delicate child, and since his 
father, who was a physician of note, did 
not want him to stay in so large a 
city, the boy took the high school 
course at Salzburg, at the same time 
following his early musical education in 
the Music Academy Mozarteum. 

At the age of nineteen, Dr. Rab! ent- 
ered the University of Vienna to study 
law. But after one year, a strong de- 
sire for music prompted him to de- 
vote all his time to the study of this 
art. For some time he studied in Ber- 
lin and Prague, where he received his 
diploma as doctor of philosophy and 
music. One of his earliest compositions 
—a quartet for piano, clarinet, violin 
and ‘cello—won the first prize of the 
Vienna Tonkuenstler-verein. 

After a short period at the German 
Theatre in Prague, Dr. Rabl became, in 
1898, first assistant conductor of the 
Dresden Royal Opera. In this capacity 
he was right hand man to Schuch and 
by his special request conducted Lohen- 
grin, Tannhauser and Rheingold. 

In 1903 he became first conductor in 
Duesseldorf and in 1906 Dortmund. 
In 1908 the Spanish Government de- 
cided to invite a German conductor to 


direct a gala performance of Die 
Walkure at the Teatro Reale at 
Madrid. The selection fell upon Dr. 


Rabl. For the next five years he con- 
ducted all the Wagner music dramas in 
Madrid, with the exception of Parsifal. 
Under his direction Rheingold and 
Gotterdammerung were performed in 
Spain for the first time. It was in this 
period that Dr. Rabl was presented to 
the King and Queen and was invited 
by the Queen Mother, Isabella, to her 
palace, the “Calle Quintana.” 

Almost simultaneously with the gen- 
eral mobilization for the World War. 
Dr. Rabl received his first invitation to 
visit America. Campanini, then gen- 

















Dr. Walter Rabl, conductor, and Walter Elschner, stage 
director, of the German Opera Company. 


eral director of the Chicago Opera, 
offered him a contract for an extra 
season. They met at Bad Nauheim and 
he left the hotel, the streets were 
flooded with the special extras of news- 
papers publishing the declaration of 
war. As a former officer of the army, 


AWAII 


it was Dr. Rabl’s duty to join the col- 
ors, and so his American trip remained 
only a dream. 

A year after the Armistice, out of 
100 aspirants, he was selected as gen- 
eral music director of the Magdeburg 
Opera. 


RETURNS 


TO THE NATIVE 


First School of Music for Hawaiian and 
Polynesian Arts Is Announced 


By C. F. Gessler 
ONOLULU, Dec. 19.—The open- 
ing of the first purely Hawaiian 

school of music and other Polynesian 
arts is announced for Jan. 2. 

George Paele Mossman, manufac- 
turer of the Mossman bell-tone ukulele, 
who caused much interest, not unmixed 
with amusement, when he presented an 
ukulele to Ignace Jan Paderewski on 
the latter’s visit here two years ago, 
is organizing the school, which will be 
called Hale Hoonaauac Hawaii or 
“house of Hawaiian learning.” 

Ancient Hawaiian chants, constitut- 








in Walkiire, and Willy Zilken as 


ing authentic Hawaiian music, will be 
a prominent feature of the instruction. 
In addition, classes will be conducted 
in Hawaiian language, steel guitar and 
ukulele playing, and Hawaiian dancing. 


Must Speak Hawaiian 


“Every instructor and every person 
connected with the school must speak 
the pure Hawaiian language of his fore- 
fathers,” says Mr. Mossman. “All in- 
struction will be given in Hawaiian.” 

With the purpose of training up a 
younger generation to carry on the fast- 
race, Mr. Mossman plans a_ special 
disappearing traditions of the Hawaiian 
class for ten-year-old children. There 
will also be classes for tourists, with 
excursions to points of historical and 
legendary interest. 

The faculty, as yet incomplete, in- 
cludes Kuluwaimaka, an Hawaiian 
scholar, as professor of poetic and class- 
ical Hawaiian; J. K. Nakila, grammar; 
William Kamau, story telling and lec- 
tures; Edith Kaonoli, secretary and 
pianist. 


Amateurs Give Martha 





Flotow’s Martha, the first bill of the 
Honolulu Opera Association, was given 
with pronounced success in the McKin- 
ley Auditorium on Dec. 7 and 8, It 
was entirely an amateur production, the 
participants being residents of the city. 
The musical and dramatic direction was 
in the hands of Milton Seymour and 
Edna B. Lawson, respectively. In, lead- 
ing roles were Suzanne Allen, Marjorie 
Amelita Miller, Thomas Rodenhurst, 
Henry W. Waltz, Major A. H. War- 
ren and Clifton H. Tracy. Contribut- 
ing to the excellence of the perform- 
ances were: Virginia Watson, pianist; 
Edgar S. Berry, stage director; Sam- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Symphony No. 3, 
(“Eroica”), 
Beethoven. 

(Born at Bonn, December 16, 1770; died at 

Vienna, March 26, 1827.) 

One evening at Nussdorf in the sum- 
mer of 1817, when “Beethoven and the 
poet Kuffner! were enjoying a fish sup- 
per together at the tavern “Zur Rose,” 
Kuffner made bold to ask the Titan— 
who happened to be in an amiable mood 
—which of his symphonies was his 
favorite (there were then, of course, 
only eight). , 

. “Eh! eh!” responded Beethoven, in 

great good humor, “the Eroica.” 

“T should have guessed the C minor,” 
remarked his interrogator. 

‘+ “No,” insisted Beethoven: 

Eroica.” 

The Eroica was then thirteen years 
behind him; he had finished the Eighth 
almost five years before; five years 
later he was to complete the Ninth. 

With his preference for the Eroica 
many will find themselves in sympathy. 
Mr. H. L. Mencken, for one, agrees 
with Beethoven; and although Mr. 
Mencken is not a licensed member of 
that guild which is specially privileged 
to express opinions about symphonies, 
with a union card in his pocket, he has 
nevertheless set down some observa- 
tions concerning the Eroica which are 
so shrewd and so stimulating, and so 
different from the kind of sentimental 
idiocies that men of letters often pro- 
duce when they write about music, that 
they are worth citing if only as a pos- 
sible corrective. , 


in E-flat major 
Op. 55, Ludwig van 


“the 


2-2 


Mr. Mencken believes, first, that the 
Eroica is essentially bachelor’s music— 
that none but a bachelor could have 
written it. “Had Beethoven married,” 
he says, “it is doubtful if the world 
would ever have heard the Eroica. In 
the Eroica 


there is everything that 
startles and dismays a loving wife: 
brilliant novelty, vast complexity, 


thunderous turmoil, great bursts of un- 
diluted genius.? Even Beethoven never 
wrote anything more astounding. The 

minor symphony is relatively ele- 
mental beside it—even the first move- 
ment of the C minor, Nor is there 
anything so revolutionary in the Ninth. 
The Eroica, indeed, was written pre- 
cisely at the moment when Beethoven 
became fully conscious of his extra- 
ordinary powers. It is the work, not 
only of a man who is absolute master 
of his materials, but also of a man 
who disdains his materials, and his 
customers with them. .. . Scarcely ten 
measures have been played before one 
suddenly realizes that one is in the 
presence of something entirely new in 
music—not inerely new in degree, but 
in kind. It differs as much from any- 
thing written before it, even by 
Beethoven, as a picture by Cézanne 
differs from a picture by an English 
Academician. The first movement of 
the Eroica... is unutterably stupen- 
dous.... (Here), and to a slightly 
less degree in the scherzo, he takes 
leave of earth and disports himself 
among the clouds. It is the composi- 
tion of a Colossus. And a bachelor. 
No normal woman could have watched 
its genesis without some effort to make 





1 Christian Kuffner, who is supposed to 
have supplied the text for Beethoven's Choral 
Fantasia, Op. 80. 

*But surely Richard Wagner packed. an 
abundance of “brilliant novelty, vast complex 
ity, thunderous turmoil, great bursts of un 

iluted genius,” into his Gétterdimmerung 
yet Cosima, to whom he was then married, 
mever seems to have turned a hair. On the 
contrary, she is known to have revelled in it 
all, 
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it more seemly, more decorous and 
connubial, more respectable. A faith- 
ful wife, present at its first perform- 
ance, would have blushed. Women 
hate revolutions and _ revolutionists. 
They like men who are docile, well- 
esteemed, and never late at meals.” 


>. =. @ 


Perhaps it is true that only a bache- 
lor could have written the Eroica. 
Nevertheless, we can’t imagine Cosima 
Wagner—or Mathilde Wesendonck or 
Nadejda von Meck, who were at least 
potential wives of geniuses—blushing 
over the cyclopean audacities of that 
first movement of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in E-flat. 

“Astounding” those audacities are, as 
Mr. Mencken and others have pointed 
out. It seemed to many who in 1805* 
heard the Eroica for the first time that 
the symphony “often lost itself in law- 
lessness’—that it contained much that 
was “glaring and bizarre.” A corre- 
spondent of that time divided the 
Eroica’s hearers into three parts: there 
were those, “Beethoven's particular 


friends,” who kept a tight upper lip 
and predicted that “after a thousand 
years have passed it will not fail of 
its effect”: another faction saw in it 
only “an untamed striving for singu- 
larity . . . strange modulations and vio- 
lent transitions,” .. . producing “a 
certain undesirable originality without 
much trouble—but genius proclaims it- 
self not in the unusual and the fantas- 
tic, but in the beautiful and sublime.” 
A third party, the middle-of-the- 
roaders, admitted that the symphony 
contained “many beauties,” but de- 
plored “its inordinate length,’* and 
feared that “if Beethoven continues on 
his present path he and the public will 
be the sufferers.” Beethoven himself, 
who conducted the first public perform- 
ance, came in for some blame because 
of “discourtesy” toward the audience: 
for it appears that “he did not nod his 
head in recognition of the applause 
which came from a portion of the audi- 


ence.” 
* * *& 


It is easy to believe that the effect 
of the new symphony was exceedingly 





Beethoven’s Portrait, Painted in Eisenach, Germany, by Christian 
Peip, and Brought to New York by the Artist's Nephew, 
Artur Seeber 


L° awrence 


Gilman 


disturbing. Imagine the impression 
that must have been made in 1805 not 
only by such “wicked whims” (as the 
horrified Ries called them) as the fam- 
ous entry of the horn in the tonic of 
E-flat major against the dominant A- 
flat—B-flat of the violins, but by such 
far more startling things as that pas- 
sage in the work-out section of the 
first movement where the entire or- 
chestra hurls forth those tremendous 
minor-seconds, like a giant fist shaken 
at the sky, and then drops to that amaz- 
ing minor-ninth chord of the strings, 
with the oboes calming the tempest in 
the lovely E minor episode that comes 
so astoundingly on its heels. Well 
might Sir George Grove exclaim that 
such passages as this are “absolute 
Beethoven”—that there is nothing com- 
parable to their gigantic and tempestu- 
ous power in any previous music. 

That still seems true—the symphony 
has lost nothing of its prodigious 
strength, its towering stature. Only 
twice again in his symphonies—in the 
opening allegros of the Fifth and the 
Ninth—was Beethoven to achieve his 
titanic quality, with its implication of 
vast issues and tragic confrontations: 
this note that is truly Promethean. 


* * * 


The vast passions of the Eroica con- 
stitute “such a tornado (remarks Sir 
George) as would burst the breast 
of any but the gigantic hero whom 
Beethoven believed himself to be por- 
traying, and was certainly more him- 
self than Bonaparte’—which is Sir 
George’s shrewd and _ psychologically 
plausible comment on the celebrated 
tale that associates the Symphony with 
Napoleon: for though “it may,” as he 
says, “have been a portrait of Bona- 
parte, it is as much a portrait of 
Beethoven himself; but that is the case 
with everything that he wrote.” 

The tale itself, as familiar in all 
musical nurseries as the legends of 
Paul Revere and Barbara Frietchie, 
need not, for the hundredth time, be re- 
told in detail—how Ludwig (for whom 
Napoleon the First Consul was a sym- 
bol of human emancipation, a flaming 
torch thrust in the face of Tyranny, an 
incorruptible enemy of Kings) com- 
posed the Symphony to express his ad- 
miration for Napoleon the renublican, 
and tore from the score the title-page 
bearing the name “Bonaparte” in a 
furious burst of disillusioned rage when 
he heard that Napoleon had proclaimed 
himself Emperor. 


* *¢ *& 


Some of the difficulties encountered 
by those who have tried to devise a con- 
sistent programmatic explanation of the 
“Eroica” may be indicted by reading 
some of the efforts of the company- 
interpreters. 


It was easy, in the case of the first 
and second movements, to find in them 
a delineation of the life and death of 
a hero; but a world of trouble was 
caused by the Scherzo coming after 
the funeral march and the Finale with 
its variations. How the commentators 
as H. E. Krehbiel pointed out, “have 
labored to extricate themselves from a 


(Continued on page 30) 

® The first public performance of the Eroica 
was at Vienna, April 7, 1805; but there had 
been a private performance at Prince Lobko- 
witz’s in December, 1804. 

* Beethoven is said to have remarked: “If 
I write a symphony an hour long it will be 
found short enough!” ut he advised that 
the Eroica had better be played near the 
beginning of a concert, while the audience 
was still unfagged. 
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The Weapon of we Listener 


Hisses from a Philharmonic Audience Acquaint a Conductor 


With the Fact That His Choice of Music 
Has Bored It into a Coma 


By Irving Weil 


HE purveyors of suusic in New 

York, with enough unanimity al- 

most to look like a conspiracy 
of wrongheadedness, have this season 
contrived the dullest three months that 
anyone can remember. And the thing 
has been getting cumulatively worse; 
so much so, that one has come to the 
pass of looking forward to the next 
concert not with dread (for that phase 
of the matter has gone by), but with 
a hopeless resignation. One’s only 
stirring of interest has been a bit of 
curiosity to know how long the condi- 
tion could last and how much more of 
it audiences would put up with. 

One’s curiosity was partly satisfied, 
finally, last week, at least in regard 
to the audiences, or one of them—and 
one of the most influential the town 
gathers together. Apparently the satur- 
ation point of exasperation had been 
reached. This audience, at the Thurs- 
day evening subscription concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, got up on its hind legs, so to 
say, and let Willem Mengelberg know 
that it had just been  stupefyingly 
bored by some music he had played. 
A good part of it hissed the music 
and, one imagined, the conductor, with 
vigoroug and unmistakable spirit, 
drowning out the little ripples of ap- 
plause from the traditional-minded and 
leaving the conductor somewhat fool- 
ishly bowing with a smile that was a 
cross between the nonplussed and the 
half-hearted. 

The present observer of musical do- 
ings hereabouts relished the affair as 


an exhilarating experience, since it 
seemed to him to be the healthiest 
thing that had happened in a New 


York concert hall this fall. For all the 
dozen-odd maladies that the diagnos- 
ticians have decided are afflicting the 
concert industry are imaginary; there 
is nothing more the matter with it 
than wrongheadedness which, to be 
sure, has a dozen-odd—indeed, a hun- 
dred-odd—ways of showing itself. The 
best cure for it is a little imtelligence in 
the choice of music to be played and 
sung, and of the people to play and 
sing it. It is exhilarating, therefore, to 
learn that audiences are not possessed 
of infinite patience and that there 
comes a time when they will, at last, 
rebuke what one cannot find any more 
charitable word for than stupidity. 

The matter is additionally exhilarat- 
ing because it is, in a way, an indication 
that New York audiences are beginning 
to grow up, that they have finally be- 
come aware of one of the very few 
weapons thev possess to express re- 
sentment toward the orchestral arbiter 
who doesn’t seem to know good music 
from bad. The decisions of the con- 
ductor as to what he will play are ab- 
solute nowadays but if some of them, 
against whom there is greatest cause 
for resentment, aren’t more careful or 
don’t manage somehow to mix a little 
sound judgment in their decisions, they 
are likely to find this cachet of absolut- 
ism withdrawn. 


R. MENGELBERG, it seems to 
us, is a conspicuous example of 
the conductor who goes on from week 
to week handing his audiences lifeless 
music without appearing to know that 





Richard Strauss, whose latest work, Die Tageszeiten, 
was played by the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 


it is. His choice of new works is con- 
sistently unfortunate. There is new 
music that is second-rate or fifth-rate 
because it is merely dull, or more dull, 
and there is experimental new music 
that at least kicks up a commotion and 
is interesting if on no other account 
but that. But he seems to be commit- 
ted to the dull and the duller sort un- 
erringly. 

He outdid himself in this respect last 


week and succeeded in arousing his 
audience to pointed protest. He cap- 
tured for a first performance and 


opened his programme with Alexandre 
Tansman’s suite, La nuit Kurde (A 
Night in Turkestan), made from a new 
opera by this young Parisian Pole. It 
consisted of six interminable move- 
ments into which the composer, with 
some clumsy notion of legerdemain had 
seemingly tried to squeeze the whole 
opera. It lasted a half hour by the 
clock and a whole evening by sitz- 
fleisch-saving time. 


We believe we have never listened 
to anything more bunglingly stupid 
than this suite; there are a half dozen 
or so other pieces of music that we 
remember to have been as bad, but 
none of them, certainly, was any worse. 
It had a silly, pseudo-Tartar tale of 
the utmost conventionality behind it and 
it evoked nothing more Asiatic than 
one long irrepressible yawn. It was 
couched in the mildest form of the 
Stravinsky idiom, with a touch of the 
Honegger of Pacific-231 here, of the 
later Ravel there, and of three or four 
of the other better known residents of 
Paris present at odd moments when- 
ever these seemed convenient even if 
inappropriate. There wasn’t a gleam 
of so much as second-rate talent, to 
say nothing of originality, anywhere in 
the piece. 

Mr. Tansman’s music, for some 


wholly incomprehensible reason, is 
much favored by both Mr. Mengelberg 


and Mr. Serge Koussevitzky. He is 
cnly thirty-one years old but he has 
written enough music for the average 
composer of fifty—which is not incom- 
prehensible, if all of it is of the same 
quality as A Night in Kurdestan and 
such else as we have had to listen to. 
The young man was here himself last 
year and played his own rubbishy piano 
concerto, also under Mr. Mengelberg’s 
auspices. Three years ago Mr. Men- 
gelberg likewise introduced his ballet 
(or part of it) called Dance of the 
Sorceress, for which there has been no 
reorder. The League of Composers 
was sold on one of his three string 
quartets about four years ago. And all 
this music had the same general and 
particular aspect—that of imitative fu- 
tility. 

Meanwhile, there is really plenty of 
new music which, at the worst, is 
neither quite stupid nor futile, that Mr. 
Mengelberg doesn’t trouble himself 
about. If he should be inclined to 
trouble himself, we can name for him a 
half dozen such orchestral pieces off- 
hand. Unfortunately, perhaps, they are 
all the work of native-born Americans. 


HERE was a second premiere on 

this program of novelties arranged 
by Mr. Mengelberg and it bore the 
more or less exalted name of Richard 
Strauss. The audience didn’t do any 
hissing after listening to it because, for 
one thing, it came at the end of the 
evening and audiences don’t stop for 
that sort of indulgence then; and, for 
another, Strauss may be dull but he is 
never stupid. He is too craftily ex- 
perienced a composer not to be able, 
even at his weariest, to deceive the 
average listener into believing he is 
hearing something weightily agreéable. 


The new piece, Strauss’s latest, is Die 
Tageszeiten (The Day’s Cycle), a set- 
ting for men’s chorus and orchestra of 
four poems by Eichendorff—Morning, 
Noonday Peace, Evening and Night. 
It was written for the Vienna Schu- 
bert League after the completion of 
the opera, The Egyptian Helen, and it 
was sung for the first time last summer 
at the much swollen saengerfest in 
honor of Schubert in the Austrian 
capital. 


For Strauss, it was not much better 
in its way than Tansman was for 
Tansman. It was merely Strauss tak- 
ing to his present confirmed habit of 
rewriting himself, the fragments being 
cemented with a commonplace har- 
monic structure and rubber-stamp in- 
strumentation. The music, in rough 
and ready fashion—rougher than ready 
—pretends to be a brief choral sym- 
phony but it is too plainly stamped to 
be what it pretends. It sounds as 
though Strauss took little trouble over 
it, the prospect of its being sung by an 
enormous chorus (as it was in Vienna) 
having made him think trouble not 
worth while. A slightly disguised bit 
of his Don Juan and another of The 
Egyptian Helen served him for several 
of his principal melodic effects; and 
the thing as a whole had very little to 
do with the texts of the poems except 
in the crudest and most superficial way. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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- Some Second Thoughts - 


By James H. Rogers 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


HE performance of Ernest Bloch’s 

“America,” described by the com- 
poser as a “symphonic epic,” in last 
night’s Cleveland Orchestra concert in 
Masonic Auditorium, was an _ event 
pretty sure to be long remembered. Not 
entirely, however, because of the in- 
trinsic merit of the music. This is the 
work that won the “MusicaL AMErR- 
Ica” prize of $3,000, against a field of 
90 odd competitors. It has probably 
had more extensive and intensive ad- 
vertising than has ever before been 
accorded a composition of the sort. 

But the proof of the pudding is. in 
the eating of it. What one perceives 
from the outset is that Mr. Bloch is 
making a determined effort to imbue 
his work with the spirit, the aspirations, 
the life, even the history of America. 
Meaning, of course, these United 
States. The dedication is to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, and to 
Walt Whitman, greatest of our poets. 

That Mr. Bloch has striven to give 
unreservedly of his best there is no 
manner of doubt. That the realiza- 
tion of his ideal is beyond the powers 
of any composer may well be surmised. 
“America” does not attain the artistic 
level of some of Mr. Bloch’s other 
works; notably “Schelomo” and the 
“Israel” symphony. 

The work is divided into three parts. 
The first depicts aboriginal life on the 
continent and the coming of the Pil- 
grims. Quite convincingly, too. The 
devices of Indian drums and hymn-like 
phrases are obvious enough, perhaps, 
but they are appropriate, and cleverly 
managed, as a matter of course. I liked 
this movement the best of the three. 
It is interesting and not seldom stir- 
ring. But it is a splendid piece of 
music. 

The second movement is far less 
successful. It seeks to portray the 
epoch of the Civil War, mostly by 
means of tunes of that time. Every- 
thing you can think of, and more. The 
old songs fairly tread on each others’ 
heels; “Old Folks at Home,” “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,” “Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” “Hail Columbia”—not the “Star 
Spangled Banner;” Mr. Bloch has a 
substitute for that later on—and a lot 
besides. A certain incoherence. is in- 
evitable. And that is the impression 
the movement leaves. 

The finale deals with the present 
time and the future. First some Negro 
tunes—not familiar ones—then a pan- 
demonium of noise portraying our 
machine age; then warmer sonorities 
indicating the return of some sort of 
repose; and then, as the peak of a 
gorgeously worked up climax, a new 
national anthem, words (I think) as 
well as music by Mr. Bloch. Unfor- 
tunately, the meter is faulty, and the 
music, strange as that may seem, 
rather commonplace. 

In our hymn books are many finer 
tunes. If the reader is the possessor of 
a hymn book, let him, or her, try over 
Jeffery’s “Ancient of Days.” There is 
a tune with a thrill m it. There is 
none in Mr. Bloch’s, more’s the pity. 
In the absence of the prescribed chorus, 
Vincent H. Percy, in his usual capable 
fashion, supplied at the organ the parts 
written for voices. 





MUNICH’S FESTIVAL 


The next series of Wagner-Mozart 
festivals, in Munich, will be held from 
July 23 to Aug. 31, 1929, according 
to the German Railroads Information 
Office. The Mozart series will open 
at the Residenz Theatre on July 24, 
with The Marriage of Figaro. Die 
Meistersinger, opening the Wagner 
series, will be heard on July 23 at the 
Prinzregenten Theatre. 


Herewith MusicaL AMERICA presents additional criticisms of the 

Ernest Bloch symphony, America, performed twice in Cleveland 

on December 27, 28, by the Cleveland Orchestra, Nicolai Sokoloff 
conducting. 


By Arthur Shepherd 
The Cleveland Press 


AVING heard once more the 

“America” of Ernest Bloch, in a 
performance immeasurably finer than 
that of Thursday night, it becomes a 
vastly easier matter to write with 
clarity of conviction. 

In my opinion there are two classes 
of listeners who will encounter serious 
difficulty in arriving at a just appraisal 
of this work; they are native Ameri- 
cans and professional musicians. 

The first will be in danger of a 
superiority complex, and the second 
will be subject to his own specialized 
training. 

Unless one can succeed in dodging 
many obvious stumbling blocks that lie 
in the path of this work, there is pal- 
pable danger of underestimating its 
significance. 

One must sweep aside, ruthlessly, 
much of the circumstances in which the 
work has been produced; its hectic ad- 
vertising; its stamp of “prize winner”; 
its bearing upon the Americanization 
of Ernest Bloch. 

It will even be helpful if one can 
dodge the personality of the composer. 

The fact that a visit to the library 
of Congress in Washington was the 
means of converting an irascible Swiss 
Jew into a patriotic American, will, 
in the last analysis, be wholly irrele- 
vant as a critical factor. 


judice and, what is more difficult, an 
intellectual and aesthetic bias, it is my 
conviction that he will arrive at the 
conclusion that Ernest Bloch’s “Amer- 
ica” is a great work. 

I have found it necessary myself to 
reverse my original judgment. 

To many, it will be well-nigh im- 
possible to speak of the work in meas- 
ured terms; there will be those who 
damn it and those who glory in it. 

To many it will be a challenge to 
the capacity for deep feeling and clear 
seeing. 

To come more explicitly to the mat- 
ter of this work it is a composition 
that inevitably invites classificatgon. 

The composer’s own loose usage of 
the word “symphony” is a stumbling 
block of his own erection. A “sym- 
phony,” it is not. 

“Epic Rhapsody”—as printed in the 
title—is as nearly an appropriate des- 
ignation as could be devised, and it 
should not be tampered with. It is also, 
in effect, a tonal pageant, frankly, 
graphically and dramatically descrip- 
tive. 

In his elaborate marginalia, the com- 
poser has gone to great lengths to 
communicate his intentions; and so, all 
in all, one must take the work, or leave 
it, at its face value. 

By scope and character, it is truly 
Whitmanesque in its all-inclusiveness. 
It takes account of the sublime and the 
banal; the grotesque and the beautiful ; 
the spiritual and the crassly material; 





If one succeeds in thus avoiding pre- 
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Concerts in San Francisco 


Carl Friedberg and Alfred Hertz Introduce 
Brahms Concerto 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 2.—Fer- 

nanda Doria, mezzo-soprano, was 
welcomed back to San Francisco as 
artist for Alice Seckels’ matinee musi- 
cale in the Fairmont Hotel on the 
afternoon of Dec. 10. She was ac- 
corded a welcome that bespoke the 
friendship and admiration of musicians 
for this San Francisco girl who has 
been winning European acclaim. 

Miss Doria proved a delightful re- 
citalist. She has a charming style of 
delivery, and showed a gift for select- 
ing a program as novel as it was in- 
teresting. She sang in Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, Gaelic and English 
with equal expressiveness. In The 
Bedouin Woman’s Song by Dorothy 
Crawford (a San Franciscan) and in 
Spanish numbers by Gomez, Grever, 
de Falla, and folk songs arrangements 
by Ross and Kilenyi, Miss Doria dis- 
closed some of the gifts of the racon- 
teuse. She also has the ability to 
enter into and project the spirit of a 
song—whether it be gay or serious; 
classic or modern; aria, art song, or a 
song of the peonle. Benjamin Moore 
did his usual artistic work at the piano. 

Miss Doria was guest of honor at a 
luncheon at the Women’s City Club. 


Plays Tone Clusters 


Henry Cowell gave a program of his 
own tone cluster compositions in which 
he gets genuinely impressive effects, 
for the California School of Fine Arts 
recently. He introduced some newly 
written songs and violin numbers of 
definite interest. Virginia Adams, 
mezzo-soprano, and Dorothy Minty, 
violinist, were his able assistants. 


Programs of an increasingly high 
order are being offered by Rudy 


Introduce Concerto ; 

When German co-operates with Ger- 
man in a Brahms concerto the result 
is almost certain to be noteworthy. 
Such was the case in Carl Friedberg’s 
and Alfred Hertz’s labor of love in 
introducing Brahms’ second piano con- 
certo to San Francisco with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. This 
presentation took place at the fourth 
pair of concerts, and for the first time 
within memory, the solo was placed 
first on the program. The second half 
of the list was devoted to Dukas’ The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice and Mozart’s E 
flat symphony. 

Mr. Friedberg won an ovation from 
Friday afternoon’s capacity house. The 
Andante. was the best played part of 
the concerto. In that movement the 
orchestra did exquisite work. Michel 
Penha played a beautiful obligato on 
his fine new ‘cello, and Mr. Friedberg 
insisted that he share in the applause 
which followed that third movement. 

The Sorcerer’s Apprentice never 
seems to suffer from fatigue even if 
some of the auditors get weary of lis- 
tening. Mr. Hertz’ idea of the Ap- 
prentice is a business-like little elf, who 
works very steadily but with less speed 
and consequently causes less excite- 
ment than the one created for us dur- 
ing the summer by a visitor from Lon- 
on. 

The Mozart symphony was the gem 
of the afternoon. It was beautifully 


played, and had a charm not found in 
other numbers of the day. 





the sophisticated. 

The composer set himself an enor- 
mous task in the welding into a signi- 
ficant whole the mass of folk material. 

That he has achieved such a large 
measure of success, is evidence that he 
was moved by a deep and genuine im- 
pulse and was suffused with a great- 
ness of purpose sufficient to carry him 
safely thru dangerous waters. 

The mass of materials is controlled 
by the firm hand of a great artist; the 
lines are magnificently drawn; it is 
replete with dramatic strokes, trenchant 
and vivid; there are pages of moving 
and poignant beauty. 

One might readily point out nu- 
merous instances; from the nebulous 
and elemental mood of the introduction ; 
the besetting fear and groping of the 
pilgrims; the vast pathos of the 
“bleeding America” at the conclusion 
of the second part; obviously inspired 
by the large pathos of Whitman’s 
pages. 

The transition from the rustic scenes 
of the early South to the hurly-burly 
of the fratricidal war is immensely 
stirring. 

The counterpoint in this episode is 
stimulating and masterly. The con- 
tinuation of the drama through the 
reckless fling of the “jazz age” into 
the merciless pounding of the foundries 
and hives of industry and on into the 
final peroration, is a piece of crafts- 
manship of immense power. 

The closing section, within its na- 
tionalistic hymn, is of dubious effect 
when performed without a massed 
choral participation as indicated by the 
composer. No future performance of 
the work should be undertaken without 
providing for this feature, 

The tune itself is undistinguished and 
inferior to many a well-worn hymn or 
chorale. But its inclusion in the dra- 
matic scheme is as logical as day and 
night. 

With the proper means of execution, 
it would, like many a chorale, take on 
breadth and grandeur, commensurate 
with its environment. 

That this work is not without flaws, 
is perfectly obvious. It contains 
banalities and blemishes, even as a 
great fresco may reveal passages of 
faulty drawing or mistaken  color- 
values. 

It would be amazing indeed if so 
large a canvass came off faultless and 
impeccable. 

The transition from the elemental 
mood of the beginning to the Indian 
episode is somewhat abrupt; the 
“rosalias” to which the composer has 
occasionally resorted, are remindful of 
the most obvious devices of padding; 
the passing canonic treatment of the 
old English “chanty” is neither adroit 
nor in good taste; in the second move- 
ment, “Suanee River” is overharmon- 
ized and unnecessarily sentimentalized ; 
the first movement gives the impression 
of being slightly too long. 

The larger considerations, the power, 
sweep, the soaring aspiration, render 
these faults negligible. 

Unstinted praise must be accorded 
Nicolai Sokoloff for his painstaking 
preparation and eloquent presentation 
of the work. 

I venture the opinion that the com- 
poser would have been pleased beyond 
measure with the Friday afternoon per- 
formance, at the conclusion of which 
the audience manifested intense and 
fervent enthusiasm. 





JOINS CONSERVATORY 


Detrort.—Armin Jack Franz, organ- 
ist for five years at the Fox Washing- 
ton Theatre and for one year at the 
Michigan Theatre has been added to 
the faculty of the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music as instructor in the motion 
picture organ department. 














MUSICAL AMERICA for January 5, 1929 


na First Performance. + - 


By Archie Bell 
The Cleveland News 


GAIN last night, Mr. Sokoloff 

delivered a marvelous work by 
Ernest Bloch in an almost devoted as 
well as exalted manner. “America” 1s 
one of the greatest musical works that 
it has been the privilege of this chron- 
icler to listen to for a long time. 
Sokoloff seemed to grasp the meaning 
of every note and he was able to put 
it “across the footlights,” as we say 
at the theatre, so that every individual 
in the audience must have been stirred 
as he seldom expects to be stirred m 
the concert hall. 

> = * 


The massive work sketches Ameri- 
can history from the day of the Indians 
to the present. There are certain 
startling moments in it, like the Civil 
War, which is excellently represented 
(perhaps with the same great effect 
produced by Strauss in “Ein Helden- 
leben”), or the Mechanical Age, which 
is better than any attempt I have heard 
to reproduce the sounds of machinery. 

And jazz. Bloch passes through 
that, too, and he thumbs his nose at 
the tiny jazzeteers who think that they 
know anything about syncopation. 
North, south, east, west—the work pays 
tribute to them all, even to old 
England who came over and settled us 
in the first place. : ’ 

It is the most glowing tribute paid 
to America since the poems of Walt 
Whitman were written. “America”— 
the trumpets scream it, so that all may 
hear through the greater part of the 
third movement. This is Bloch’s proph- 
ecy. He believes in this country and 
its future. And he did not always 
feel that way about it. In fact, he 
said after he had taken his first natur- 
alization papers that he would go back 
to Europe. d 

Then he had an awakening, took his 
second papers and began the “America” 
rhapsody. It is interesting to know 
that a good part of it was written in 
Cleveland, while the composer was a 
guest at the home of Victor Sincere, 
who was a vitally interested auditor 
last evening. 

* * 7 


The organ joined in the big anthem 
at the close of the rhapsody which the 
composer intends for an audience to 
sing. Who knows? Here might be 
the new national anthem that heaven 
knows America needs, instead of the 
German “God Save the King,” which 
came to us from England. 
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New Providence Group 
Arranges Concerts 


ROVIDENCE, R. L, JAN. 
P 2—Under the auspices of 
the Music Association of Provi- 
dence, of which W. H. P. 
Faunce, head of Brown Uni- 
versity, is the honorary president 
and Mrs. Henry Dexter Sharpe 
the president, three concerts are 
to be given in Infantry Hall as 


follows: ’ 


March 11, Jascha Heifetz; 
April 9, Dusolina Giannini and 
Alexander Brailowsky; May 2, 
the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, with Rich- 
ard Bonelli as soloist. Officers 
of this recently organized associ- 
ation include William S. Innis, 
vice-president; Mrs. William 
Gammell, Jr., treasurer; Hugh 
F. MacColl, secretary, and Ber- 
rick Schloss, assistant secretary 
and manage. 


N. B. P. 











Bloch Leads Ensemble 
in San Francisco 
~ AN FRANCISCO, JAN. 2. 


—Ernest Bloch conducted 
the string orchestra of the San 





Francisco Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, which he directs, at a con- 
cert given in Sororis Hall. 
Under his leadership, the players 
= acquitted themselves with much 
= credit. The first movement of 








: Brahms’ Piano Quintet in F 
= minor was played by Herbert 
: Jaffe, Abraham Weiss, Albert 


White, Alfred Seidel and Sterl- 
=: ing Hunkins. : 
= ing were Ruth Meredith, Albert = 
{| White, and Lelane Rivera. This = 

presentation of students’ work : 
was a preface to a campaign for 
funds for the further development 
of the Conservatory. Ada 
Clement and Lillian Hodgehead 
are assistant directors and busi- 
ness executives. 

M. M. F. 


Others participat- 
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GIVE HOLIDAY MUSIC 


PirtspurGH.—The Tuesday Musical 
Club held its annual Christmas musi- 
cale at Memorial Hall on Dec. 18. Old 
English carols were sung under the di- 
rection of Marie Vierheller, and Mrs. 
F. D. Newbury arranged a choral pro- 
gram. John Kelso was in charge of 
stage settings. Those taking part were 
Romaine Smith Russell, Virginia 
Welty, Viola K. Byrgerson, Gertrude 
C. Hartman, Tom Baldridge, Robert 
Owrey, Cass Ward Whitney, Frank 
Kennedy, Mrs. C. H. Aufhammer, Mary 
Redmond, Christine A. Jones, Elsie 
Breese Mitchell. Dr. Charles N. Boyd 
conducted the club chorale. 


Wm. E. B. 


By Isabel Morse Jones 


Los Angeles Times 


RNEST BLOCH’S' “America” 

achieved its purpose. A_ great 
audience was swept to its feet at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium last night, 
inspired to sing “America! America! 
Thy name is in my heart,” with the 
mighty power of Bloch’s score for full 
orchestra and the great organ lifting 
the soaring voices to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm that must have reached high 
heaven. Conductor Georg Schneevoigt 
did his splendid best with the premiere 
of this prize work and rightly earned 
the appreciation of all who heard it. 

It is an old story to tell now. The 
whole country has been aroused over 
this history-recording epic symphony 
which won the Musical America 
prize among the ninety-one scores sub- 
mitted by well-known composers in 
America. Interest has been keen be- 
cause for possibly the first time in 
history, five conductors agreed unani- 
mously and without the slightest hesi- 
tancy upon this score. Its premiere 
confirmed their judgment. 

In three movements of surprising 
brevity, Ernest Bloch has reconstruct- 
ed for the ears, the history and ideals 
of the United States of America. The 
score is so rich in themes and harmon- 
ization that repeated hearings will only 
serve to reveal its beauty more fully. 
MusicaL AMERICA has had the luck to 
make musical history with this con- 
test. 

The amazing thing about “America” 
is not so much in the perfection of its 
writing, the meticulous care with which 
each part has been scored, its compel- 
ling rhythms and its aliveness. All 
these we have been led to expect from 
Bloch. The miracle is that a man 
could so orient himself in a new world 
in twelve years that he could so un- 
erringly and so directly find its heart 


‘Teachers Meet in Cleveland 
Their Impressions of “‘America”’ 


(Continued from page 5) 


sociation on Ernest Bloch’s “America,” 
as played on Friday afternoon by 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cieveland Orchestra: 

Edgar Stillman Kelley—“I found the 
work impressive on first hearing. 
enjoyed the first movement, perhaps 
the best. The second strikes me as 
somewhat confusing, Altogether an in- 
teresting achievement. Mr. Sokoloff’s 
performance was charged with en- 
thusiasm and sympathy.” 

Peter C. Lutkin, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill—‘“A_ superbly 
courageous performance on the part of 
Bloch. I liked the first movement best, 
although Sokoloff’s climaxes are mas- 
terly. It seemed unfortunate to me 
that the orchestral climax near the 
close overshadows the climax with 
organ. I should like to hear the work 
with chorus. It is interesting to me 
that an ultra modernist such as Bloch 
should turn to tonic and dominant har- 
monization.” 

Ernest Fowles, F. R. A. M., Lon- 
don, England—“We must have it in 
London.” 

Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio—“I enjoyed the music. 
It would not be possible to comment 
on it after one hearing.” 

William Wheeler, Wheeler Studio, 
Cleveland—“I was agreeably impressed 


with the music, especially the first 
movement.” 
Russell V. Morgan, supervisor of 


music, Cleveland Board of Education, 
Chairman Cleveland Committee Music 





Clarice Balas, 

teacher who played Mac Dowell’s Tragica 

Sonata and the Fountain of the Acqua 

Paola, by Griffes, to illustrate a talk by 

A. Walter Kramer at the Music Teach- 

ers’ National Association fiftieth meet- 
ing mn Cleveland last month. 


Cleveland pianist and 


Teachers—“I found 
able, but not as 


the piece enjoy- 
interesting musically 


as other Bloch compositions. I think 
the program conception carries the 
rhapsody through as a musical pic- 


ture.” 


11 


and clasp its highest idealism. to his 
bosom, returning its spiritual gifts by 
a complete expression in music of the 
unsayable. Men and women left the 
auditorium last night with visible tears 
in their eyes. Patriotism became a 
desirable and a real emotion because of 
the white light shed by Bloch’s music. 

This is not a work to be lauded 
and laid aside to “end in forty min- 
utes of actual performance—then the 
dust and silence of the limbo of forgot- 
ten scores!” This will be played and 
sung long after the wise conductors 
who chose it are forgotten, but the 
thank-yous of Americans are due those 
who have brought it to light. 





Music Profuse 
in Washington 


Newly Organized Friends 
of Music Meet in Library 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Musical 

performances have been profuse. 
Of especial interest was the first meet- 
ing of the newly organized Friends of 
Music in the Library of Congress, held 
on the afternoon of Dec. 11 at the 
residence of Mrs. Richard S, Aldrich. 
The organization is to have a national 
scope. The president is Nicholas Long- 
worth; vice-presidents are Harold 
Bauer, Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe, and 
Leopold Stokowski. The aims of the 
society are broadly three-fold; to furn- 
ish a bond between music lovers all 
over the country by linking them with 
out national library, to furnish the 
means of acquiring rare editions and 
manuscripts for the music collection of 
the library, and to further the perform- 
ance of unusual programs. 


irrange New Musicales 


A slightly different type of morning 
musicales has been introduced by 
Rose and Ottile Sutro, who have chosen 
Washington as their home. These two 
talented artists known for their two- 
piano recitals, propose to present 
American composers in a_ series of 
“musical salons.” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
was presented by the Misses Sutro in a 
program of her own compositions on 
Thursday morning, Dec. 6. She was 
assisted by Helen Howison, soprano; 
Henri Sokolov, first violinst of the Na- 
tional String Quartet, and the Misses 
Sutro, who played Mrs. Beach’s Suite 
for two pianos, founded upon old Irish 
melodies, which she dedicated to them. 
Other numbers were a Prelude and 
Fugue, Nocturne, Out of the Depths, 
Humming Bird, Romance, In Blossom 
Time, Night, My Sweetheart and I, 
and Rendezvous. 


Singers Are Next 


Mrs.* Lawrence Townsend’s musical 
mornings have been even more suc- 
cessful this year than ever. The ball- 
room of the Mayfower Hotel is filled 
with society folk attending these week- 
ly events. The third of the morning 
series was given by Anna Case, soprano, 
and Louis Graveure, tenor. Miss Case 
can always be counted on to bring some- 
thing new. The old Norwegian Prin- 
sessen, and Swedish and Italian folk 
songs, showed her willingness to sing 
music that is different. As a tenor, 
Mr. Graveure has lost much of the 
resonance and beauty of tone which 
he possessed as a baritone. 


Dororpy De Mutu Watson. 





Toscanini recently introduced Ko- 
daly’s Psalmus Hungarious to Milan; 
Pablo Casals is to conduct a perform- 
ance of it soon in Barcelona. 











An Unexpected Pleasure 

HE fragrant, tinselled loveliness 

of Hansel und Gretel found ad- 
mirable expression in the performance 
which occupied the Metropolitan 
last Thursday evening, December 27th. 
Humperdinck’s delectable morsel sup- 
planted the smarter (though by no 
means more satisfying) pleasantries of 


the Rosenkavalier, whose initial es- 
sayal this season was made impossible 
by the illness of several principals. 


The substitution was not at all to the 
distaste of your correspondent, who 
was in the most benignly wide-eyed of 
moods and feeling very Christmassy 
indeed. And nothing in the main body 


of this entertainment, once a_ rather 
trying preliminary raggedness was past, 
could have disillusioned the thorniest 
unbeliever. 

It is as Mr. Henry Krehbiel used to 
remark, difficult for one who has ever 
had a German nurse or whose earlier 
imaginative impulses were nurtured in 
the edaphic lore of the Fatherland to 
resist the charm of this work. It is 
rather incomprehensible, to our way of 
thinking, that any person who has the 
faculty of getting warm about the heart 
should fail to be kindled by a tender 
spark while experiencing the adventures 
of these itinerant bambini. Yet our be- 
wilderment is founded upon the irre- 
futable attitude of countless audiences 
in this country. Hansel und Gretel has 
never achieved the flattery of popular 
acclaim. It is something to take the 
children to and from, or something that 
precedes an opera that a person Who 
Knows What He Likes can really en- 
joy. On this occasion Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana fulfilled the latter distinction. 

Hansel und Gretel is no more an ex- 
clusive juvenilian orgy than is the Coin 
des Enfants of Debussy, or Schumann’s 
Kinderszenen, or Dolly pieces of Fauré, 
or Alice in Wonderland. If it is pleas- 
ure to know these creations in child- 
hood it is heaven-sent inspiration to re- 
acquaint oneself with them, to view 
them through the golden haze of beloved 
reminiscence, after the force of cir- 
cumstance has made the assimilation of 
less beautiful things inescapable. 

Last week’s venture with this deli- 
cate matter got away to a bad start, 
with a performance of the overture that 
rattled around in the pit like a skele- 
tons’ dance marathon. Half of the first 
scene continued in this vein, abetted 
principally by Miss Thalia Sabanieva's 
rather tremulous voicing of Gretel’s 
allotment. Miss Fleischer, too, was 
not her customary self in Hansel’s 
pantaloons; she has sung the role with 
twice as much conviction on a dozen 
other evenings. The entrance of Miss 
Wakefield upon the scene and her suc- 
ceeding discussion of various domestic 
and witchly details with Mr. Schutzen- 
dorf brought a welcome wave of at- 
mosphere which never thereafter dis- 
appeared from the performance. Miss 
Dorothee Manski was, as ever, a 
Knusperhexe whose equal we have not 
met. Mmes. Lerch and Alcock dis- 
posed neatly of their duties, matutinal 
and nocturnal. 

Mascagni’s halfpenny shocker en- 
listed the services of Mmes. Florence 
Easton, Ina Bourskaya and Philine 
Falco, and Messrs. Tokatyan and 
Basiola. 


WrrAM SPIER. 


GOTHAM?’S 


IMPORTANT 


An Emergency Hansel und Gretel Constitutes One of the Season’s 


Most Palpable Delights—Segovia Returns and Argentina 
Bids Farewell—Other Events 


Segovia Returns 
NDRES SEGOVIA’S first recital 
of the season, in the Town Hall 

on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 29, was 
this reviewer’s initiation into the 
mysteries of professional guitar play- 
ing, Segovian or otherwise. 

We had expected to find a transcen- 
dent musician playing an instrument 
which could hardly fail to be annoy- 
ing in its monotony. It is, perhaps, 
something of a two-edged compliment 
to state that neither of our expecta- 
tions was fulfilled. But it is really 
more favorable than otherwise. For 
there is no gainsaying the fact that an 
instrument so limited should tire the 
ear, and it is little short of miraculous 
that Segovia not only avoids monotony 
but leaves with you no impression of 
anything exotic in his performance. 
You are not conscious of anything par- 
ticularly novel—it is the performance 
of an excellent musician upon his in- 
strument, an instrument which he 
commands with infinite virtuosity. 

But neither is there anything trans- 
cendent in his musicianship. He plays 
Bach and Haydn, as well as his mod- 
ern compatriots, very well indeed,—as 
well, we have no doubt as he would 
play them on the harpsichord if he 
were also a virtuoso of that instru- 
ment. There is no use, however, to 
pretend that this is the best Bach and 
Haydn you ever heard. Segovia has 
enough genuine claims to fame. 

A. M. 


A Holiday Traviata 


M* GATTI-CASAZZA gave New 
a York a beautiful present when he 
produced La Traviata at the Metropol- 
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itan as a special matinee on Dec. 25. 
With Tullio Seratin conducting, and 
with Lucrezia Bori, Beniamino Gigli 
and Giuseppe De Luca in the pivotal 
roles, one could go in confident expec- 
tation of a good performance, and this 
trust was not misplaced. If there were 
more singers like Miss Bori we should 
hear fewer reminiscences of the golden 
age of singing that is past, for the sim- 
ple reason that critics would be too en- 
grossed with current attainments to 
dwell at length on their previous oper- 
atic experiences. Moreover, Miss Bort 
is an actress of exceptional intelligence, 
which is more than can be said for some 
of the songbirds whose names are syn- 
onymous with the vocal brilliance of a 
bygone day. 

While there was nothing particularly 
new about this performance, the distrib- 
ution of parts being familiar, it had so 
much of general excellence that it may 
be recorded as a high light of the 
present season. Mr. Serafin’s reading 
of the score passed the boundary of 
expressiveness into eloquence. Mr. 
Gigli sang with unsurpasable beauty of 
tone and with an effective restraint. 
Mr. De Luca maintained his well known 
position as a master artist. Completing 
the cast were Phradie Wells, Philine 
Falco, Angelo Bada, Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian, Millo Picco and Paolo Ananian. 
By natural little bits of business Miss 
Falco made Annina an important, if 
self-effacing figure in the last act. 


P. K. 


Argentina’s Farewell 


WE had not seen La Argentina for 
almost two years, and we went 
to the Town Hall Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 28, with expectations keyed up to 
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Anna Duncan, adopted daughter of the late Isadora, who 
will make her only New York recital appearance this season 


on Jan. 15 in Carnegie Hall. 


On that occaston Miss Duncan 


will be assisted by an orchestral body drawn from the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. 
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the pitch of the memory of that eve- 
ning when first we saw her. It was not 
she who disappointed—it was memory 
and that imagination that had pictured 
her beyond the range of human pos- 
sibility that had played us tricks. Was 
it only that memory and that imagina- 
tion that made her seem, when she first 
appeared, weary, bored, sick of weeks 
upon weeks of three and four recitals? 
The impression wore off as she warmed 
to her dancing, and at the end we were 
almost as enthusiastic as ever. But not 
quite. 

In Europe Argentina used to be 
wiser. An occasional recital (one a 
year was the Paris quota) teased her 
public—in March, it became known 
that Argentina was coming in June, 
and her house could have been filled 
a dozen times. But she was too wise 
to allow it to be. Time will tell 
whether her New York policy has been 
wiser. For our part we frankly admit 
that her castanets and their imitations 
and a whole afternoon of Spanish 
music almost prevent us from sustain- 
ing an unmarred enjoyment of her 
dancing even through one program, 
This was her farewell, and there were 
cheers and flowers and plaudits aplenty. 
Now she leaves for the west,—one ap- 
pearance in Chicago, one in San Fran- 
cisco and then a long tour of the 
Orient, opening at the Imperial 
Theatre in Tokio on Jan. 25. ‘. 


A Sunday Philharmonic 


HE Sunday afternoon, Dec. 23, 

program of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall 
consisted of familiar works. Mr. Dam- 
rosch led his men in an excellent per- 
formance of the Franck Symphony, 
notable for the beauty of the solo 
wood-winds, the airiness of the strings, 
and a clarity of playing which revealed 
the inner voices in the texture of the 
music. The only possible criticism of 
the Andantino from Debussy’s String 
Quartet is that this movement was so 
exquisitely done that a playing of the 
whole quartet was “a consummation 
devoutly to be wish’d.” Unfortunately 
the audience chose this time for a 
regular chorus of coughing. The third 
number was the Scotch Idyll, a ballet 
number from St.-Saens’ Henry VIII, 
with its effective orchestration, includ- 
ing a bit in imitation of the bag-pipes. 
The program was concluded with the 
Prelude and Love-Death from Tristan, 
played with the tenderness, searching 
emotion, and sweep that the music 
calls for. The large audience left no 
doubt of its approval of the afternoon’s 


music. 
A. P. D. 


Beethovenian Schubert 


HE Beethoven Association is one 

of those entities whose concerts 
need nothing more than a chronicle. 
For all concerned in its performance 
the occasion is plainly a holiday, a 
soiree de gala, and for the reviewer 
not less. 

In the Town Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Dec. 27, the Association present- 
ed a program of Schubert’s chamber 
music—the delightful Octet, Op. 166, 
seven songs from the Schone Mullerin 
cycle, the familiar Quartet in A minor, 
Opus 29. The collaborating artists 
were the Lenox String Quartet, Messrs. 
Cherwin, Langenus, Sperandei, Letel- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Club Sings l Onere Singers Hew “s | Lease T heatre 
Choral Ari | 
oral Aria fo ‘Paramount 


Providence Ensemble 

Gives Davison Arrangement Roc hes ter Au di torium 
Changes Management 

By Mary Ertz Will 


OCHESTER, N. Y. Jan. 2.—The 
Paramount Pictures Corporation is 





WO singers of the Metro- 

politan Opera, Giovanni 
Martinelli and Mario Basiola, 
were soloists at Christmas serv- 
ices in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, when compositions 
by Pietro A. Yon, the Cathedral 
organist, were featured. Among 
these were Mr. Yon’s Gesu 
Bambino, a Pastorale for organ 
and orchestra, the Mass Melo- 
dica, the Mass Pastorale and 
several hymns for male voices. 





Proviwence, R. LI, Jan. 2—Archi- 
bald T. Davison’s choral arrangement 
of the aria, How Beautiful are the 
Feet, from Messiah was featured at 
the forty-first concert given by the 
University Glee Club of Providence, 
an ensemble made up of the alumni of 





reduction in the orchestra_ will take 
place; but gradual reduction is ex- 
This is a mat- 


many colleges. The program, heard 
in Memorial Hall on Dec. 7, was the 
first of the Club’s eighteenth season 
and was under the conductorship of 
Berrick Schloss, who obtained splendid 
results. Soprano solos by Katherine 
Ross added to the-general effect. Earl 


P. Perkins and ‘Beatrice Warden 
Roberts accompanied. 


Play Scotch Symphony 


Giving the first of a series of 
Providence concerts in Elks Anuditori- 
um on Sunday, Dec. 9, the Providence 
Symphony Orchestra played Mendels- 
sohn's Scotch Symphony, the overture 
to Don Giovanni and music by Mac- 
Dowell. Roswell H. Fairman is the 
conductor of this admirable ensemble. 
The soloist was Janet D. Armour, 
soprano, who was deservedly applaud- 
ed for her singing of an aria from La 
Traviata, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

_ The English Singers gave a concert 
~B... an ee Hall of Pem- 

ce College, Brown University. o 
Dec. 10. neces 


ORCHESTRA ATTRACTS 


Oregon State College 
Symphony Applauded 


CorvaLtis, Ore—More than 1,000 
persons attended each concert in the 
fifth fall series given by the Oregon 
State College Symphony Orchestra. 
These programs, conducted by Mar- 
guerite MacManus on Sunday after- 
noons, aroused much favorable com- 
ment. The orchestra has eighty play- 
ers, composed of college men and wom- 
en, and has reached a point approach- 
ing professional excellence. 

The first program was in commem- 
oration of Schubert. The second con- 
sisted of Russian compositions. The 
third was made up of request numbers. 

On Jan. 27, at the beginning of the 
winter series, the orchestra will have 
the assistance of the College Glee and 
Madrigal clubs in compositions illus- 
trating The Evolution of the March. 
_The_ concerts are broadcast over 
KOAC. At each performance Mrs. 


taking over management of the East- 
man Theatre, (together with the Pic- 
cadilly and Regent theatres) under a 
ten year lease. Various community fea- 
tures will be retained and the lease 
provides that twenty days must be pre- 
served at the Eastman Theatre for con- 
certs, inclusive of three days available 
each spring for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and such uses as the Thanks- 
giving Day services and graduation 
exercises of the University of Roches- 
ter. 


Suffer $75,000 Loss 


The lease was drafted under the di- 
rection of Raymond N. Ball, treasurer 
of the University of Rochester, and 
Thomas J. Hargrave of the law firm 
of Hubbell, Taylor, Goodwin and 
Moser. Mr. Ball explains the Uni- 
versity found it necessary to lease the 
theatre because it suffered a loss of 
$75,000 last year in its operation. No 
attempt will be made to continue the 
educational features of the house, 
which have exempted it from taxes, and 
the city will restore it to the assess- 
ment rolls under the Paramount man- 
agement. 

As most of the musicians are under 


pected to begin then. ) 
ter for the new management to decide. 


To Support Orchestra 


As already announced in Musica. 
America, plans are under way for the 
support of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, of which the Eastman 
Theatre Orchestra served as a nucleus. 

Operation by the Paramount is ex- 
pected to effect a large number of 
economies, as the Paramount controls 
some 700 theatres throughout the 
country; but because of the existence 
of the contracts, it is not believed that 
changes will be widespread until con- 
tracts expire on July 31. 


GIVE MOCK SCENES 

Datias, Tex.—Stunts and mock 
opera scenes were features of the 
Dallas Music ‘Teachers Association 
Christmas dinner. A class of students 
(all experienced teachers) gave a 
demonstration of their progress under 
Carrie Munger Long. D. S. Switzer 
gave the invocation; Mrs. Switzer, 
president, greeted the guests and J. 
Wesley Hubbell was toastmaster. An- 
tonia Wolters and Naomi Parker had 
charge of arrangements. 











MacManus explains the various themes 


N. Brssexz Perris. and illustrates them. 


contract until July 31, no immediate 


C. E. B. 
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duced in its entirety. 


“Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in the Town Hall. This young player has 
been heard here several times in the course of the 
last few years. Since her artistic career began she 





has been watched with interest by those who recog- 
nized her indisputable talent and who cherished the 








hope that she might make her way into the front 





rank. Her natural gifts and her high attainments 
gave glowing promise. 








“She has made excellent progress in her art, not so 





much technically, because she had from the beginning 
an exceptional of the keyboard and the 





command 





pedals, but in musicianship. There are few pianists 
Miss 





who can rival Rabinovitch in beauty of tone. 





The sensitiveness of her totich was bestowed upon 





her bv the fairies who presided over her birth. But 





cultivation enriched the gift and today she draws from 





a piano sounds of the finest quality of which the in- 





strument is capable. 








“Difficulties do not exist for her. She plays the most 





rapid pages, the most complicated passages of inter- 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


HAENSEL 


locking tvpe er chord successions with brilliance and 
assurance. But nature also bestowed upon this in- 
teresting young woman an impetuous temperament 
which she has not yet got under control. It runs 
away with her whenever the music under her fingers 
is of vivacious movement. This lack of control fre- 
quently leads to disturbance of the balance of the 
phrase and to partial obliteration of the vital accents 
of a melodic utterance. 





“This was particularly noticeable yesterday in her 
performance of the Schumann ‘Etudes Symphon- 
iques.’ The more reposeful variations were presented 
with real beauty, but as soon as the pace of the music 
became lively the player was unable to maintain an 
even rate of progress and unconsciously increased her 
speed till she found it impossible to preserve clarity. 
This same defect marred an otherwise admirable per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s E minor prelude: and 
fugue. But the recital as a whole revealed a growth 
of musical vision which was encouraging to those who 
have expected to find Miss Rabinovitch commanding 
a larger public. She has shown such a serious atti- 
tude toward her art that she may yet conquer her im- 
petuosity. 


& JONES 


RABINOVITCH 


What the Dean of the New York critics, W. J. Henderson, said in the Sun of Dec. 
13, 1928 after Miss Rabinovitch’s New York recital at the Town Hall. Notice repro- 
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STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 



















EAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

There seems to be a considerable 
difference of opinion, even among our 
supposedly keenest intelligences, as to 
the success of Ernest Bloch’s Anthem. 
I picked up a paper from somewhere in 
the west the other day and read that 
here at last was the apotheosis of our 
American ideal, and the reviewer was 
writing earnestly. 

Yet he has colleagues who found it 
pretty sorry stuff and said so in no un- 
certain language. At the New York 
premiere there was even a solitary hiss 
and thence sprang a_ controversy. 
Richard Stokes of the Evening World 
loudly championed the hisser in his re- 
view and in a special article. Hissing, 
he believes, will prove of inestimable 
worth to the whole great cause of 
music and the single Sssss-ses the other 
afternoon may well be just the begin- 
ning of a golden age of hissing. 

There, I think, Mr. Stokes fails to 
show himself full well acquainted with 
the New York public. Not that there 
will not spring up in the future oc- 
casional hissers, just as there have in 
the past. But as a people we hate 
scenes. We may be bored but most 
of us clap perfunctorily just the same. 
We may want to leave. We may even 
pick up our coats and start up the 
aisle, but bold as we may appear it is 
huggermugger, that most of us go, 
praying to reach the door before the 
artist comes bearing out on us again, 
prayime no voice will boom out a 


“STOP. 


There’s MORE to come.” 


Josef Lhevinne is back in New York. 

And we have to publish an old engrav- 

ing made when he crossed the Rio 

Grande for a Mexican recital several 
years ago. 


Deplorable? Certainly. But despite 
the tremendous growth of musical in- 
terest most of us are still not quite 
sure of ourselves, still in a state of 
only knowing what we like. We may 

a composition particularly trying 
but, feeling hesitant as we do about 
this business of “moderns,” are we go- 
ing to make ourselves conspicu- 


ous by shooting off noisy hisses only to 
pick up the paper next day, perhaps 
even Mr. Stokes himself, and find that 
“yesterday there was played the most 
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significant music of our day?” Excuse 
us, but there must first be grafted 
some confidence in our own musical 
opinions. Are nice people like our- 
selves to be expected to hiss on an 
empty stomach? 


Golden Tones and Coins 


At the Metropolitan there was all 
the usual talk of who gave who 
what for Christmas and why. I was 
reminded of a Christmas when Caruso 
was there. Rumor sped downtown to 
one of the city desks that the great 
tenor had given gold pieces to all the 
members of the chorus. There indeed 
was a story and a bright young man 
was forthwith despatched to interview 
him. He found him genial but a little 
mystified about it all. 

“But isn’t it true,” the bright young 
man saw his story fading, “that you 
gave gold pieces to all the members 
of the chorus?” 

“Why no,” said Caruso. 
but I will.” 

So the chorus got its gold and the 
bright young man his story. 

Incidentally many members of the 
chorus cherish gold medals _ that 
Caruso gave them as keepsakes. Ben- 
iamino Gigli, who has always seemed 
to have a weakness for the great man’s 
footsteps, did likewise this year. The 
Gigli medals are gold and big and hint 
at the tenor’s initials. 


‘I haven’t 


Concerning Rosenstock 


INCE the announcement in the fall 

that next year Artur Bodanzky 
would be succeeded at the Metropolitan 
by one Joseph Rosenstock of Wies- 
baden there has been all manner of 
curiosity about the new man. He is 
young. We have known that much. 
But how young? What does he look 
like? What sort of reputation has he 
made for himself that he should be 
engaged by the foremost opera house in 
the world to conduct its German reper- 
toire. The Paris Herald pictures him 
this way: : 

“Spectacles and a way of listening 
with undivided attention to whatever 
his caller may be saying, are to the 
ordinary observer’s eye perhaps the 
only points in common between Artur 
Bodanzky, present conductor for Ger- 
man opera at the Metropolitan, New 
York, and Joseph Rosenstock, who at 
thirty-three years of age will succeed 
him next fall, and who recently came 
up from Wiesbaden to be present at 
the premiere of Franz Schreker’s work. 
Der Singende Teufel (The Singing 
Devil) at the State Opera in Unter 
den Linden. 

“Of less than average height, with 
brown hair and with his general ap- 
pearance suggesting—in contrast to 
Bodanzky’s kindly Mephistopheles-on- 
a-vacation—well, suggesting an assist- 
ant professor in a graduate school of 
business administration four years be- 
fore he becomes dean of the school, 
Herr Rosenstock received the Herald 
correspondent in the home of his friend, 
Dr. Karol Rathous, the composer. The 
conversation, mainly in German but 
partly in English, which he said with 
a winning smile, ‘I am just beginning 
to learn,’ was brief, since ‘I really have 
no plans now, for I must wait until I 
get over there and see conditions at 





The Yea and Nay of Bloch—Caruso, and a Memory of the 
Metropolitan—And Something About Rosenstock, the 


Young Man of the Same Place 


fashion from St. Moritz especially for 


MusicaL America. From an old 
woodcut. 
first hand. In general I try to follow 


the composer closely in interpreting an 
opera, but all reproductive work has in 
it an element of the productive, the 
creative; with me it comes out of my 
feeling of life. Mozart I am very fond 
of, but my program in detail must wait 
until I get there.” 

“Herr Rosenstock’s interest in the 
work of Franz Schreker, now director 
of the Hochschule fiir Musik in Ber- 
lin, is more than merely that of one 
musician in the work of another. In 
his earlier days, Joseph, Rosenstock, 
who was born in Vienna and who 
started out as a pianist, studied com- 
position there with Schreker. After 
some concert work, he was called to 
be the second conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Choir in Vienna, but soon 
followed Schreker to Berlin, and in 
1920 became the teacher of the opera 
department in the Hochschule. <A 
year later, Fritz Busch, now at Dres- 
den, but then general music director 
of the Stuttgart Opera, made Rosen- 
stock his assistant. But not for long, 
for a year later the twenty-seven- 
year-old musician was made first 
conductor of the Hessian State Opera 
at Darmstadt, becoming general 
music director there in 1925. Last 
year he succeeded Otto Klemperer as 
general music director at the Wies- 
baden Opera. Joseph Rosenstock is 
also a composer; his most played 
works are a piano sonata, a symphonic 
piano concerto and an overture.” 

It appears that the youngsters are 
not to have it all their own way with 


jazz-operas. Eugen d’Albert, whose 
roguish physiognomy MUSICAL 
America published last week, and 


whom most of us should otherwise have 


thought long dead, has achieved a suc- 








cess in this line that none of his later 
works can equal, according to the Lon- 
don Observer. The new opera, The 
Black Orchid, has just been produced 
in Leipzig. The Observer’s German 
Correspondent goes on: 

This new opera, described as a 
“Criminal-Grotesque,” has the popular 
New York background, a whole chorus 
of burglars, plenty of cocktails, tele- 
phones, and the other up-to-date ap- 
purtenances. 

The libretto, written by a Herr von 
Levetzow, is of the “Beggar’s Opera” 
school as interpreted in Berlin. The 
black orchid of the title is the button- 
hole of the King of Crooks, who is in 
reality Lord Percy. He _ gallantly 
rescues from bandits the lady he was 
out to rob. It is surprising how fond 
Germans are of genuine Lords and 
Ladies such as America never produced 
viewed against a U.S.A. background. 
With such a mixture no libretto can 
fail utterly in this country. 

The warm welcome given to Eugen 
d’Albert by the critics, the tributes paid 
to his melodies, which are sometimes 
nearly, if not quite, fit for those who 
love a good tune, and the general ac- 
clamation of his musical ‘‘rejuvena- 
tion,” augurs a great popular move in 
the direction of the “Criminal-Gro- 
tesques.”’ 


Hale and Hearty 


PBs Sony of mine being in Bos- 
ton last week dropped in at the 
Herald office to see Philip Hale. There 
he was just as he has been for years, 
behind his great roll-top desk sorting 
his mail, saving this for his column ; 
throwing that in the scrap-basket. He 
is seventy-four now, dean of American 
critics. He wears gay Windsor ties 
and carries his papers in a cloth bag. 
His criticisms are substantial, yet 
swift and easy to read. He writes 
them for the music and the dramatic 
columns. He also does program notes 
for the Boston Symphony and, just on 
the side, a column for his paper called 
As the World Wags, famous through- 
out New England for the fascinat- 
ing small talk on such matters as 
toddy shops and New England porches 
and Cape Cod folks. d 
Reviewing all these things in her mind 
last week and sniffing a story, my 
friend asked a question or two that 
sounded suspiciously just like any girl- 
reporter’s. There was just one answer. 
“TI.” said Mr. Hale and there was 
about him a great dignity. “I am a 
newspaperman.” { 
Incidentally, those young fellows in 
Boston, Mr. Hale and Mr. Parker, of 
the Transcript, keep a close eye on 
everything going on in New York and 
get a great deal of pleasure (or not, 
as the case may be) in reading and 
comparing verdicts of the press. Mr. 
Hale rarely misses reading Mr. Hen- 
derson in the Sun, Mr. Thompson in 
the Post, Mr. Gilman in the Tribune. 
And he will probably read them for 
many more years, 


Thinks 
oka: Z 
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Studies Hawatian Art 
for Use in Book 


HONOLULU, DEC. 2— 

Prof. C. H. Farnsworth of 
Columbia University and Mrs. 
Farnsworth are visiting Hono- 
lulu. Professor Farnsworth, au- 
thor of Education Through Mu- 
sic, is preparing a book for use 
in schools, and is studying the 
survivals of ancient Hawaiian 
chants, which constitute authentic 
Hawaiian music, as opposed to 
the modern adaptations of Ameri- 
can and European art in this 
country. He will remain in the 
Islands throughout =. o 














veuenen tis vepeneaeny i tnee 


BRYN MAIWR COLLEGE 
OPENS NEW HALL 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.—To celebrate the 
formal opening of the new Marjorie 
Walter Goodhart Hall at Bryn Mawr 
College the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Leopold Stokowski, gave a con- 
cert there Dec. 4 with the assistance 
of Horace Alwyne, pianist and director 
of the music department at Bryn 
Mawr, and of the Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege Chorus. The latter had been 
trained by Ernest Willoughby, director 
of the Glee Club and choir, and 
organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Rose- 
mont, Pa. 

Among the musical events scheduled 
for the new auditorium are the fol- 
lowing: piano recital by Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, Jan. 16; the Doris Niles Bal- 
let, March 6; an evening of chamber 
music by Naoum Blinder, violinist, 
Anton Horner, horn, Boris Saslawsky, 
baritone, Horace Alwyne, pianist, 
April 17. 


The IVINGS of [CARUS 


Something -About the Good 
and Ewil of Technic 


By Albert Spalding 


ECHNIC implies a power that 

has been acquired, mastered. 

Technical facility implies a po- 
tential case toward its attainment. It 
is a gift, certainly, but a gift with a 
dangerous handle to it. For, like the 
legendary wings of Icarus, it is likely 
to raise high hopes of a speedy flight 
to Parnassus, only to melt like wax 
when brought into the heat of public 
performances. It is, therefore, a gift 
in which too much confidence must not 
be placed. It operates smoothly only 
when all conditions are favorable. But 
its foundations are as unstable and un- 
reliable as quicksand. 

It must be remembered that public 
performances present usually a condi- 
tion, sometimes several conditions, that 
are unfavorable; and the unwary per- 
former whose technical facility has 
dazzled him into believing in its in- 
fallibility is trapped into an ambush 
from which there is no escape. The 
very ease with which he has dashed 
headlong into the trap is his undoing, 
and there is a catastrophe. He is like 
a man who knows a thing by intuition 
only. He has never learned it. His 
perception and knowledge of the thing 
are therefore limited to the external 





PIANO TEACHERS 





NEW series of Piano Teaching 
Material is now available for 
the season beginning January 1, 


1929. 


Compositions ranging from 


the very easiest to the medium ad- 
vanced, and described in our classi- 
fied, thematic booklet— 


Piano Teachers’ 


Studio Handbook 


This valuable 


booklet mailed free 


upon request. 








G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 





conditions surrounding it when it was 
first presented to him. He does not 
know, nor does he inquire what it is, 
nor why it is. Thus, he believes blind- 
ly, and reiterates blindly that it is 
“such and such” on each and every oc- 
casion. Led far astray into foreign 
fields, where changed conditions have 
entirely modified the face of his sub- 
ject, he has nothing to guide him but 
his blind intuition. An orderly retreat 
is cut off and he is faced with sudden 
disaster. The disaster is all the greater 
when there is an abundance of unsup- 
ported technical facility. 

) 


An Impudent Myth 


| inode performer, every teacher, 
every student even, must have ex- 
perienced, at some time or other, just 
what I have here set forth. But the 
imprudent myth continues to flourish, 
and to tempt its many believers to their 
undoing. It is the golden casket that 
promises much, but delivers a death’s 
head. So much for the dangers and 
pit-falls of technical facility. 

It is, however, an essential gift with- 
out which the attainment of a really 
adequate technic for public perform- 





Albert Spalding, American 


ance is hopeless. Even in these days of 
admitted mechanical i 
really great technician is a rarity. He 
is a rarity because he presents as a 
unity two essential qualities that are of 
themselves, and by themselves, abund- 
ant, but which but seldom marry,—an 
ease of perception and superficial exe- 
cution, and a capacity for infinite and 
detailed work. ‘The child of this rare 
marriage is Technic. 
easily, spontaneously. 


(Continued on page 31) 


proficiency, the 


It can do things 
It can do them 
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ALFRED CORTOT 


SCHOOL OF PIANO 


ECOLE NORMALE de 
MUSIQUE de PARIS 


Has re-opened its studio 
in New York 


under the 


Mile. Berthe Bert 


who is M. Cortot’s only rep- 


the United 


States and the authorized ex- 
ponent of his method. 


PREPARATORY WORK FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS 


with M. Cortot for Summer Course, Paris, 1929 
Students of other grades admitted for Regular Course in New York 


Mlle. Bert will also continue her Cortot Classes in Boston 


Communications regarding terms should be addressed to 


MLLE. BERTHE BERT 
STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 






































MANUAL OF HARMONIC TECH- 

NIC, Based on the Practice of J. S. 
Bach. By Donald Tweedy, A.M., 
Oliver Ditson Co. f 


HE student of harmony who 

4 glimpses this book for the first 
time, and reads that it is “a harmony- 
book without rules and without ab- 
stract discussion of theory” may think, 
if he goes no further, that the musical 
millennium is at hand. But a study 
of Mr. Tweedy’s masterly treatise will 
shortly disabuse his mind of any such 
idea. In fact, in these 300 pages there 
are no short cuts, no pamperings of 
impatient pupils, and no concessions to 
the eye as a back-door substitute for 
the ear. The author, who is instructor 
of the theory of music at the Eastman 
School of Music, University of Roch- 
ester, is evidently bent upon turning 
out musicians from his classroom who 
hear, see and think. 
_ His manual proves that while there 
is nothing new to be said about har- 
mony, from the viewpoint of mere 
chord-structure, there is much to be 
done in the way of original approach. 
In the first place, Mr. Tweedy starts 
from the assumption that the writing 
of four-part vocal harmony, as exem- 
plified in the chorales of Bach, is the 
firmest and broadest foundation for the 
student. In this he agrees with a host 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
But his studies of the chorales is much 
more thorough and extensive than 
those of most theorists who write for 
student instruction (in an appendix he 
lists no less than 371 Bach chorales 
in a table of cross reference). 

While there is no laying down of 
rules, as he so encouragingly an- 
nounces, the author enforces them even 
more insistently through the ear, 
through the cultivation of judicious 
choice, combined with an illuminating 
understanding of the phenomenon of 
evertones—a subject dealt with brief- 
ly, but unusually helpfully. The three 
equally important divisions of the study 
of harmony, as practiced by the best 
present-day instructors—analysis, key- 
board facility and dictation—are em- 
ployed. All the fundamental prin- 
eiples of harmonic procedure are set 
fourth in Part One, entitled Prelim- 
inaries. The student who wishes to ac- 
quire a merely analytical knowledge 
will find the subject thoroughly set 
forth in this part. Part Two is a 
study of triads; Part Three a study 
of dissonance, and the last division is 
devoted to chromatics. 


BaF 
PHONOPHOTOGRAPHY IN FOLK 


MUSIC. By Milton Metfessel, Ph. 
D., with an introduction by Carl E. 


NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC 


By Sydney Dalton 


Seashore, Ph.D., LL.D. University 
of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


ROBABLY never before have 

music and science come so closely 
and so sympathetically together as they 
have in the work which has been, and 
still is being, carried on by Dr. Carl 
E. Seashore, of the State University 
of Iowa. This great psychologist is 
applying scientific principles to the art 
of music, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if, in the end, he were to revolu- 
tionize the entire system of teaching 
music. Of equal importance is the 
fact that his science is tempered by a 
keen appreciation of the art, and a 
realization of the work of the artist. 

Many of the psychologists with a 
musical bent who have studied with 
him are carrying out his ideas and 
venturing into new fields of experi- 
mentation. This book by Dr. Metfes- 
sel is a case in point. Phonophoto- 
graphy means the photographing of 
soundwaves, and as the sound-wave is 
the alpha and omega of music, both 
from the physical and emotional view- 
point, it stands to reason that a great 
field is opened up with this method 
of photography. 

Dr. Metfessel shows the remarkable 
results already obtained, and suggests 
still greater advances for the future. 
The great triumph of phonophoto- 
graphy is the recording of the emo- 
tional elements of song as displayed in 
the vibrato. Conventional notation is, 
of course, quite inadequate in this re- 
gard, but in the notation used in this 
system of photographing music, every 
element of conventional notation is in- 
cluded, plus an exact recording of the 
vibrato, the peculiarities of attack and 
release, lapses from pitch and the in- 
numerable little embellishments that the 
skilled artist employs—to say nothing 
of the perpetrations of the unskilled. 

The results already obtained by Dr. 
Metfessel would seem to bear out his 
claim that the recording of primitive 
songs, of folk songs, can be more ex- 
actly and more enduringly done by 
means of phonoplotgraphy. In the 
fields of interpretation in the more 
highly develo branches of the art, 
and as an aid to the teacher of the 
future, Dr. Metfessel and Dr. Seashore 
have opened up vistas that can hardly 
be glimpsed at present. Certain it 1s 
that all musicians should read this fas- 
cinating and stimulating book. 


TECHNIC TALES, by Louise Robyn. 
Oliver Ditson Co. 


HIS teacher’s manual, written by 
an experienced teacher of young 
pianists, should be in the hands of all 





scholarly. 


priate for 


The following is a partial list of 
MR. BAGBY 


“HIS SWEETIE’S SONG” 
“DRYAD” 

“ALONE” 

“MOON” 

“SONG OF EVENING” 
“IN AN OLD GARDEN” 


! 
p 
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Department 
for many of them. 





GEORGE BAGBY and G. ROMILLI 
MODERN AMERICAN 


of songs and instrumental numbers that are colorful, romantic and 
Mr. Bagby and G. Romilli have written music for the 
Artist as well as for the Music-loving public——music that is appro- 


COMPOSERS 


CONCERT, ORCHESTRA, STAGE AND DANCE PROGRAMS 


publications by these two Composers: 
G. ROMILLI 

“TELL ME YOUR DREAM” 

“LADDIE AND LASSIE” 


“NINETTA” 
“BOAT SONG” 


'“BY THE RIVULET” 


“BEAUTIFUL ISLE OF DREAMS” 


M. Witmark & Sons, Chas. H. Ditson and all 
these publications for sale. 


Orchestrations are available 








instructors who concern themselves with 
beginners. It is an evidence of the 
great improvement that has been made 
in piano teaching during the last de- 
cade. The author is on the faculty of 
the American Conservatory in Chicago 
and has had many years of experience. 

A quotation from the preface to her 
valuable little book shows that her 
ideas are based upon a firm founda- 
tion: “The author feels strongly that 
no teacher has a right to plan an ele- 
mentary system of technic who does not 
thoroughly understand the demands of 
virtuoso piano technic. In building up 
this complete system, three points were 
kept uppermost in mind: What are the 
ultimate demands and conditions of 
modern virtuoso piano playing? What 
kind of technical training supplies the 
most adequate fundamental preparation 
for the technical end in view? How 
can such technical preparation be 
adapted to the physical conditions, the 
mind, the imagination and the nature of 
a little child?” 

In order to carry out these aims the 
author combines thorough knowledge 
of piano technic with an intimate un- 
derstanding of child psychology. Each 
technical problem is associated with 
some story. “There is always some- 
one or something engaged in an ab- 
sorbingly interesting activity,” the 


author says; and the result is that the 
fifteen lessons of the book—each one 
given an inviting title, such as Jack 
and Jill on the Teeter-Board, or The 
Stork Stands on One Leg—instruct and 
intrigue the pupil. 





Ralph H. Korn 


HOW TO ORGANIZE THE AMA- 
TEUR BAND AND ORCHES- 
TRA, With an Introduction by Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten. By Ralph H. 
Korn, New York, Greenberg, Inc. 


—- of the pages which go 
to make up this little book,” says 
the author’s preface, “appeared as a 
series of articles in a magazine known 
as the Musical Monitor, which was 
for some years the official publication 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. . . . This book . . . certainly 
does plead the cause of good music 

. . because all must recognize that 
good music is good wherever pro- 
duced and no matter by whom per- 
formed . . . Finally, this little book 
tells a complete story. . . . A musical 
town is a very liveable, likeable town.” 
_Mr. van Hoogstraten gladly avails 
himself of the opportunity to express 
his lively sympathy with the aims set 
forth in Mr. Korn’s book. The latter 


is a detailed manual of the dos and 
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don’ts of amateur music making, from 
the qualities to be sought in a con- 
ductor to the proper costume for re- 
hearsals. There are no gaps in the 
completeness of the information given. 
Duties of all officials down to assistant 
manager are set down. One cannot do 
better than to quote some of Mr. Korn’s 
injunctions and admonitions: 

“Of course it is our duty to inform 
the secretary as promptly as may be 
of any change of address; although, 
since we are living in a small town, un- 
less we leave it our mail will find us.” 

“The conductor will rap his stick 
whenever he desires to have our at- 
tention.” 

“You may possess a perfectly gor- 
geous tone, play in periect time and 
spoil everything by being horribly out 
of tune.” 

“One should recall that members of 
a musical body will not long play in 
harmony if they do not live in har- 
mony.” 

The final chapter of this little guide 
is devoted to five sample programs. 
The compositions are culled from the 
works of Mendelssohn, Gardner, Barns, 
Roberts, Czibulka, Verdi, Godard. 

The author bids farewell to the 
reader in a moving paragraph: 

“All this means that when someone, 
seeing our success as an amateur band 
or orchestra, would jeopardize the life 
of two similar bodies, Public Opinion 
may step forward and point the way to 
an even more useful effort, so that in 
place of a possible wreck the wreck 
shall be made just a little more impos- 
sible. United, we have added strength 
to move forward toward that goal 
which, some day, our organization 
shall reach; each step is a step forward 
and in the right direction—and we 
shall not rest content unless and until 
we shall know that our aims and hopes 
—our banner—are moving forward, al- 
ways farther forward.” 

ArTHUR MENDEL. 


* * * 


Dr. Thomas Wood has collected and 
arranged the second volume of The Ox- 
ford Song Book (Oxford University 
Press, American Branch). Like the 
first book, it is intended for boy’s 
choruses, and the compass of the vari- 
ous parts is kept within proper range. 
Dr. Wood has evidently done consider- 
able research work in the preparation, 
and many seldom heard folk melodies 
may be found within the covers. The 
different sections are arranged in groups 
of General Songs, Sea Songs, Frivola, 
Runds and Fiddle Tunes, and Frag- 
ments. The simplicity of the music, 
the excellence of the material and the 
helpful coments of the editor combine 
to make this a work of outstanding 
value in its field. —R. W. M. 


LOUISVILLE HEARS 
MESSIAH AND HAYES 





LovuIsvILLE, Ky.—One of the largest 
audiences ever assembled in this city 
for the performance of an oratorio 
heard Messiah sung in St. John’s 
Church on Dec. 27 under the direction 
of Julia Bachus Horn. The chorus 
numbered 100, and an orchestra par- 
ticipated. The Amen Chorus, not al- 
ways sung in performances of Handel’s 
work, was included. Singing the solos 
were Esther Metz, Mrs. P. C. Knopf, 
C. E. Wolff and William G. Meyer. 
The organist was Carl Schackleton. 

Roland Hayes gave a tenor recital in 
the Brown Theatre on Sunday, Dec. 15 
before a large audience. He gave a 
delightful program of German, French, 
and Italian songs, and ended the con- 
cert with a group of Negro a 
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BETTER RECORDS 


Reviewed by Peter Hugh Reed 


OOKING back over 1928 and for- 
ward to 1929 I recall with pleas- 
ure many fine records and anticipate a 
long list to be released this month. 
Yet, surveying the year’s discs, I am 
confronted with the question—how 
many of these better records were ac- 
tually genuine achievements in record- 
ing? This would be difficult to answer. 
In the first place, recarding is steadily 
improving all the time and no two 
people seem to agree on the excellence 
of a new recording. The fault lies 
in the variety of projections which are 
indulged in: orthophonic machines, 
dynamic speakers and various other 
appliances for producing music from 
the disc. The most artistic and genu- 
inely successful of these remains the 
scientifically built horn; dynamic 
speakers, although appreciably pro- 
ductive of volume and realism, never- 
theless are apt to increase the resonance 
of certain instruments to the detriment 
of others. 


Personal Taste 


This question of projection is a mat- 
ter of personal taste which everyone 
should decide for himself. But one 
thing must be borne in mind by each 
individual—if your neighbor’s machine 
is not the same as your own, do not 
expect always to agree with him re- 
garding recording. It simply cannot 
be done. I have found that what one 
machine reproduced with pleasureable 
realism, another failed to do. In judg- 
ing records, I strive to work as nearly 
as possible for a happy medium. The 
results, as far as possible, are ob- 
tained both from an accoustical horn 
and an electric pick-up. 

January brings five album sets from 
various companies. Brunswick has a 
well-arranged series of selections from 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. 
Columbia has a new recording of 
Grieg’s piano concerto and a duplicate 
recording of Odeon’s recent release of 
Liszt’s second piano concerto. It is, 
in fact, the same set with another label. 
Victor has the third act of Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde, commendably re- 
corded, and an album of orchestral 
selections conducted by Eugene Goos- 
sens in the Hollywood Bowl. 


Pianistic Projections 


Concerto in A minor for piano and 
orchestra, Op. 16, Grieg; played by 
Ignaz Friedman and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Philippe Gaubert. Columbia, 
Set No. 98. Four discs. 

Alt Wien, (Old Vienna), Waltzes, 
Schubert-Friedman; played by Ignaz 
Friedman. Columbia. 50091-D. 

Preludes Nos. 1 and 2; and Prelude 
No. 3, Andante from Rhapsody in 
Blue; Gershwin; played by the com- 
poser. Columbia, 50107D. 

With Gargantuan vigor Friedman 
plays the Grieg concerto through- 
out. One almost suspects that he has 
been reading about healthy sentiment 
and masculine vigor, and has perhaps 
mistaken the nature of these qualities. 
The result is not at all unlike Grieg’s 
intentions however, since he unques- 
tionably sought to be heroic and some- 
what Viking in his expression in this 
work, even though he could not escape 
his gracious touch of lyricism here and 
there. The whole thing is a remark- 
able composition, particularly when one 
realizes this was the composer’s first 
effort at writing for a full orchestra. 

An English reviewer remarks that 
Friedman’s type of performance would 
most likely please Grieg’s ghost; be 
that as it may, one recalls that De 
Greef studied this work under Grieg 
and in an earlier recording displayed 
somewhat more sensibility in his per- 
formance. But since the recording of 
the piano in this set is truly magnifi- 





cent and the orchestra is full and 
sonorous (save for trumpet shrillness), 
this question of interpretation may well 
remain a personal one. 

Gershwin’s Preludes are not very 
exciting, nor for that matter very 
arresting either. The recipe for them 
may be written somewhat in this man- 
ner: a little dissonace—a little jazz—a 
little melody—a little piano virtuosity— 
and much meandering thought; and 
there you have the whole idea. The 
third Prelude is derived from a par- 
ticular part of a much over-worked 
composition called a Rhapsody in Blue. 


Tristan and Isolde 


Tristan and Isolde, Wagner; the 
third act directed by Albert Coates 
and Leo Blech with the London Sym- 
phony and the State Opera Orchestra; 
and the following singers: 

SIE te a Gota Ljungberg 
ED: otal os Sete Toa Ee = 84 Walter Widdop 
Kurvenal...... Howard Fry and Ed. Habich 
an as 6 Ge als twas 0.0 Genia Guszalewicz 
GE ad Wa tde aus «kno eo lvar Andresen 
Victor Album No. M41. Five discs. 

This recording on the whole is a 
commendable effort to present in the 
home a musical picture of an act from 
Wagner’s imperishable love-drama 
which embodies a complexity of emo- 
tions. If those who really seek to en- 
joy it will follow the score or a 
libretto, they will reap a double reward 
by conjuring the stage action into a 
picture which cannot but make the mu- 
sic that much more enjoyable. 

The origin of this set is partly Eng- 
lish and partly German. Though one 
cannot adversely criticize the English 
artists who truly acquit themselves 
with honors; one must agree with Mr. 
Klein the English reviewer who wrote: 
“But neither in the important matter 
of style nor for beauty of voice or 
purity and breadth of declamation 
could these artists be compared with 


an Isolde like Gota Ljungberg, a 
magnificent King Mark like Ivan 
Andresen, or such a Brangaene as 


Genia Guszalewicz.” This does not in 
any way refer to the two conductors. 
For naturally Albert Coates contributes 
an arresting orchestral background and 
so too does Leo Blech. Honors are 
about even with these gentlemen. Per- 
haps the greatest individual perform- 
ance belong to Mme. Ljungberg who 
is a most effective dramatic artist. Mr. 
Widdop at the same time deserves in- 
dividual praise for his sympathetic por- 
trayal of Tristan. 

The Liebestod is conducted by Mr. 
Collingwood, who is a pupil of Mr. 
Coates. It may be of interest to know 
that Mr. Coates originally conducted the 
Liebestod for Mme. Ljungberg, but 
unfortunately his recording was 
marred by some mechanical defect. In 
lieu of the fact that he was no longer 
available after this was discovered, 
Mr. Collingwood was chosen to re- 
make this part with the singer. 


The Arrangement 


The recording is arranged in this 
manner: Part One, is the Prelude 
without the shepherd’s horn at the end. 
Part Two, begins on page 199 (vocal 
score) and extends to the end of the 
second line on page 203. Part Three, 
proceeds where Two left off and ex- 
tends to the end of the first line page 

There is a wide skip between 
parts Three and Four. The latter be- 
gins on page 237 with Kurvenal’s ques- 
tion “Bist du nun todt?” It ends with 
Tristan’s phrase “Wie schoen bist du” 
on page 241. Part 5 continues where 
the other left off and extends to the 
end of Scene One on page 249. Part 
Six, begins at the opening of Scene 
Two and extends to the end of the first 
line on page 256. Part Seven, begins 
with the repetition of the Hero Mo- 


tive which ended the previous side and 
etxends to the end of page 258. Part 
Eight begins at the top of page 259 and 
extends to the bottom of page 
Part Nine, begins by repeating the 
final bar on the previous part and ex- 
tends to the Liebestod. Part Ten, is 
the complete scene of Isolde’s Love 
Death. 


Stokowski Conducts 


Carmen Suite; Prelude to Act 1, and 
Habanera, Act 4; Disc No. 1356. 
Gypsy Dance, Act. 2; and Intermezzo 
to Act 3, and Les Dragons d’Alcala; 
Disc No. 6873. March of the Smug- 
glers, Act 3; and Soldiers Changing 
Guard, Act 1; Disc No. 6874. Played 
by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Victor. 





© Underwood Underwood 
Albert Coates. ...” contributes an 
arresting orchestral background,’ 


In truth, Stokowski may be called the 
prima donna of conductors and his Car- 
men recordings prove the verity of such 
a statement, for they are plangent in 


quality and concept; and certainly 
magnificent examples of— orchestral 
opulence. Yet like a prima donna, 


Stokowski, although effective, is not 
always convincing. 
Greeting these first new recordings 
of his, reminds me that rumor has it 
that this “lithe and golden overlord” 
of a famous Quaker band has led his 
forces recently through performances 
of Brahms’ third and Tchaikovsky’s 
fourth symphonies for recordings. 
Reverting to the new Carmen Suite, 
I find that the Prelude to Bizet’s 
masterpiece is taken entirely too fast, 
which may account for the rhythmic 
jerkiness. Another thing, the first 
part of this Prelude evaporates into 
nothing without that effective and 
contrasting second part. The Habanera 
on the reverse side of the Prelude is 
really the Introduction to Act 4. Here 








Collecting Records... 


is an and fascinatin, 
hobby. Through our im ed r 
department we have aided collectors 
throughout the world. Our catalogues, 
with their complete and authoritative 
a, are designed - — 
you in adding interestin items 
your collection. They will be mailed 
gratis upon request. 


H. Royer Smith Co. 


“The Werld’s Record Shop” 
1eth AND WALNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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is a rousing good performance, well 
conceived and effectively recorded. 

The Prelude to Act 3 which is linked 
with the Prelude to the 2nd Act, called 
here Les Dragons d’Alcala, is given 
clear and pleasurable readings. In the 
firtt, Stokowski’s controlled tautness 
and keen sensitiveness are projected in 
a most realistic manner; but the old 
fault of his recordings is seen aagin, 
the diminuendo at the finale of this 
Prelude so essential to its completely 
captivating charm is not in evidence. 
In fact, in none of the recordings is 
there a genuine pianissimo to be heard. 
Evidently in recording Stokowski be- 
lieves in plangency and massiveness of 
sound alone. In the Smuggler’s March 
I mark again a rhythmic jerkiness, but 
the rest of the selections are splendidly 
played. As far as actuality in record- 
ing is concerned, it is all here, and 
if effect is all that one asks for in 
Bizet’s colorful music, it, too, is here 
in a large measure. , 





HEARD IN NEW HAVEN 
Horowitz and Kreisler 
Are Noted Guests 

New Haven, Conn.—Vladimir Hor- 
owitz and Fritz Kreisler have been 
notable guests. Giving a piano recital 
in Woolsey Hall, Mr. Horowitz played 
music by Chopin, Bach, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Liszt and Saint-Saens. 
Mr. Kreisler’s violin concert was givea 
in the same auditorium, ‘with Carl 
Lamson at the piano, before an audi- 
ence that taxed the capacity of the hall. 

Two programs of Christmas carols 
were given under the auspices of Phi 
Beta Kappa in Battell Chapel on recent 
evenings. 

The December meeting of St. Am- 
brose Music Club was held in the New 
Haven Woman's Club. Ancient and 
modern music was featured. 

The opera concert given by pupils of 
Jacinto f Marcosano in Center Church 
House was an interesting event of the 


month. 
A. G& 





Lily 
Strickland 
BAYOU SONGS 


1. Mornin’ on ze Bayou 
2. Ma li'l Batteau 
3. Dreamin’ Time 
4. Li’l Jasmine Bud 
High (No, 4944) Low (No. 4992) 
Complete, $1.25 


MO’ BAYOU SONGS 


. Lazy Days 

. Southern Moon 

. Ma Chérie 

. _— Bayou 

5. Nocturne - 
(“In ze Lan’ of Ol’ Bayou’’) 

High (No. 5553) Low (No. 5554) 

Complete, $1.25 


Ne wd 


A BEGGAR AT 
LOVE’S GATE 


Five Songs—Poems from the 
Hindu 


1. Morning and Sunlight 
2. Breath of Sandalwood 
3. Temple Bells : 
4. Night and the Rain 
5. Serenade 
High (No. 4440) Low (No. 4501) 
Price, $1.25 


Published by 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
119 West 4th Street 
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(ABBAGES and KINGS 
ana What Next? 


London Wonders 


Article and Drawings by LEIGH HENRY 





ONDON, Dec. 11.—Paraphrasing, 

these by strange times, my mas- 
ters! Honegger has already opined 
that music will shortly be written only 
to be read and not heard. That has 
been one’s opinion about many new 
works produced recently. But there 
are evidently to be further develop- 
ments. The Abstractists are keening 
up. Soviet instrumentalists have start- 
ed out for the conductorless Millenium. 
Now, to effect their comback, we may 
expect friends Goossens, Harty, Beech- 
am, Mengelberg, Kougsevitzky, Sto- 
kowski, Sokoloff and the rest to dis- 
pense with the orchestral players. 

We had a recent production of some 
new works from Central Europe,— 
that euphonious term which camouflages 
the time-honored propagation of trans- 
Rhineish ideas,—at which a very small 
number of players and singers at the 
B.B.C. contemporary chamber music 
concerts in the Arts Theater Club were 
led by a mingled choreographic dis- 
play, a mesmeric seance, a Morse sig- 
nalling demonstration and the first 
demonstration of Esperanto adapted to 
the deaf and dumb alphabet. If a few 
miniature works from Germany require 
all this, why, what will fullblown, all- 
together orchestral works from Jugo- 
slavia or Transcaucasia need, wonders 
London. 


Hercules and Hippokrates 


Beecham sets us agog wondering 
further along these lines. He has re- 
cently, with notable insight and skill, 
been reviving Handelian works which 
had been given up for dead. His ballet 
arrangement for Diaghileff’s Russians 
was a delightful example of such work; 
his presentation of Messiah and »Solo- 
mon came alongside in the oratorio 
field. That his musical surgery has 
its dangers, however, was made plain 
at this week’s Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s concert, when the program 
scheduled a revival of Handel’s almost 
forgotten Hercules, of which only two 
lines of the original orchestral score,— 
those of violin and bass,—remain ex- 
tant. 

Sir Thomas, billed to conduct, had 
undertaken to prepare a new orchestral 
version, and so far as his work went 
the effect was pleasing enough, though 
one might question the authenticity of 
passages closely recalling the instru- 
mentation of Schubert. One says, so 





If it needs something like this 
to direct Miniature works from 
Germany, what will be required 
for full orchestral works from 
Jugo-Slavia? 


far as it went; for it did not go all the 
way. The reviving process brought 
Hercules from hospital badly patched 
and mangled. One does not blame his 
musical Hippokrates, for Beecham him- 
self, as he explained in a few remarks, 
necessitated by deletions from the work 
as a whole, had himself been suffering 
from an accident to his arm, which 
prevented his finishing the scoring in 
time for the event. 


Music in the Abstract 


The power of the fine choruses, the 
charm and majesty of many of the airs 
and that dramatic power of Handel 
which the oratorio cult has done much 
to obscure, made the work impressive, 
as heard, in spite of shortcomings in 
playing. Justly, also, Beecham’s pedal 
timpani figures, fanfares of trumpets 
and other post-Handelian devices came 
not inappositely to the original music. 
One fears the precedent of such par- 
tial performance, however. A _ large 
operatic or oratorio work may survive 
it; but what is to prevent it spreading 
to smaller types of music? Imagine a 
ballet where Karsavina, Lopkova or 
Argentina cut their solos because their 
ankles were sprained. Worse, imagine 
Herr Banghammer appearing in splints, 
bandages and plasters, to announce 
that, although he cannot perform the 
sonata announced, owing to unability to 
use both hands and one foot in prepar- 
ation, he will still save his audience 
disappointment by playing through the 
pedal part of his uninjured foot! , 

This said Hercules still proved hef- 
tily true to his name. The six leading 
characters of what is really a classical 
operatic drama are Dejanira interpreted 
by Stiles Allen; Iole, sung by Dora 
Labette; Lidas, Muriel Brunskill; 
Hyllus, Tudor Davies; and Hercules, 
Horace Stevens, who also sang The 


Priest. Some delightful solo music is 
allotted to TIole, in particular two 
charming airs, and to Dejanira. The 


herioc gait of the Hercules music suit- 
ed the rather bombastic predelictions of 
Stevens and proved theatrically effect- 
ive. On the other hand, more than a 
little of the typical early eighteenth 
century affectation and stilted formality 
appears in parts, such as Dejanira’s 
first air and Hercules’ Now Farewell 
Arms. The final portion of the work 
is its dramatic zenith. 

Since the war music, (still legally 
a penalized vocation with musicians, 


like actors, classed as “rogues and 
vagabonds”) has attained a new res- 
pectability. Given parents wealthy 


enough to run concerts at loss, and a 
due training in the necessary social at- 
tainments needed to understand music, 
—as the Officer’s Training Corps, the 
‘varsity boat-crew, etc,—a young man 


may take up music and still be con- 
sidered something of a gentleman. This 
new gentility has removed many old 
musical idiosyncrasies. With each year 
fewer and fewer figures stand out with 
obsolete primitive vigor. It is bad 
form to have any other mannerism 
than that laid down by good form! 
This has affected conducting, though 
it has had to combat with sartorial 
advertisement, to which the new rap- 
port between Cambridge University 
and the Russian Ballet has given im- 
petus in the mannequin parade way. 
Nevertheless, perpetuating that fine old 
English gentlemanly tradition of never 
committing oneself to anything defin- 
ite if it is possible to take the middle 
way, a really “refeened” method of 
English conducting is emanating from 
some of our conservatories. This has 
attained such height of excellence that 
on several occasions the orchestras 
have been quite unaware that they were 
being conducted at all! Such gentility 
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And speaking of conductortess 
orchestras, some are already so 
genteelly handled that they 
scarcely know they're being con- 
ducted atall...! 


and refinement have evidently impressed 
Pablo Casals, who was guest con- 
ductor with the London Symphony this 
week. He is all out for subtility. But 
not like Saerchen, whose electrifying 
eyebrow flick is still thrilling the 
B.B.C., singers and chamber orchestra, 
whose wrists rival those of Argentina 
and whose coattails outvie the diaphon- 
ies of a Loie Fuller ballet, whose 
every finger joint magnetically evokes 
blast, trill or squeak from base to 
point, with a timpani thump for every 
thumb wag. Casals believes in the 
old Scots way of ca’ canny when he 





conducts. He is opposed to the ty- 
ranny of rhythm and again probably 
touched by the new gentility, he prefers 
to underline particulars than to con- 
cern himself with the whole of any 
given work. He evidently believes, 
that, like the soft word, the soft sound 
turneth away wrath. 


“Slow Motion” 


He is in danger, however. If he so 
persistently works out fastidious tone, 
inclining consistently to pianissimo, at 
the expense of pace, he will bring 
music perilously near the common 
herd by approximating it to the vulgar, 
everday device of “slow motion” in the 
movies ! 

The program presented the favorite 
of the Schubert Symphonies. The C 
major has established itself during the 
centenary repetitions; but general satis- 
faction is expressed that the L.S.O., 
does not intend to give it again this 
season. By next year, when some en- 
terprising musicologist has raked out 
yet another centenary celebration to 
please those who always “prefer the 
great masters” and yet need such events 
to familiarize their works to them, we 
may be glad of it to relieve such fur- 
ther centenary reiterance. 


Only in the second movement did 
the orchestra receive any liberty to be 
lively. The other movements were 
rendered with a ’cellist’s bias towards 
luxurious tone, but with a constant, 
disquieting slackening of tempo which 
indirectly conveyed the uncomfortable 
feeling given by a _ slowing-down 
phonographic record. Stravinsky has 
employed the device well in his His- 
tory of a Soldier. It goes there much 
better than with Schubert! The Brahms 
Tragic Overture was better paced. 
Probably the appalling weight of this 
music made Casals desire to hurry up 
and rid himself of the burden. “Slow 
motion,” however, was the trait of the 
Beethoven G major piano concerto, 
with Miecio Horszovsky as_ soloist, 
where the performer and conductor 
seemed to be indulging in esoteric 
whispered confidences to far as tonal 
effect went. The shading went so 
preciously fine that not a trace of the 
constructional design line was apparent. 


Sings New Songs 


Delightful taste, in selection and ren- 
dition, marked the program of Violette 
Brown at Wigmore Hall. Features of 
her program were new songs 
Arnold Bax and Bernard van Dieren. 
The former’s lovely and strangely re- 
mote My girdle I Hung on a Tree 
Top Tall brought memory of his 
earlier exquisite Pre-Raphaelite work 
in vocal music. It has the exquisite 
decorative simplicity of a mingled folk 
design and the spiritual quality of 
Burne-Jones. Van Dieren’s work is 
highly premeditated and _ selfconscious, 
poor song music for a singer and 
preciously «mannered as music pure, 
“made music,” in short, like a majority 























of the composer’s work, exemplifying 
the new modernist pedantry. Tense 
emotion marked the fine Bloch number, 
beside which we were given Bach. 

The singer’s program exceeded the 
present capacity of her voice. She 
sang with the literary and literal pre- 
occupation of many of our vocal “in- 
tellectuals.” Quality is there, however, 
and sensitiveness when she can momen- 
tarily forget her self-imposed “mis- 
sion.” 

Taste was also the outstanding fea- 
ture of the joint recital given by 
Sarah Fischer, Canadian singer already 
established in our respect by her for- 
mer Covent Garden appearances, with 
Herbert Carrick, pianist, who accom- 
panied with exquisite sensibility. Here, 
in the singing, one had supreme ar- 
tistry, not devoted to the cheap and 
easy achievement of success through 
the stereotyped, but impressing in a 
program marked by enterprise. An 
exquisiteness of insight, a rare sensi- 
bility, is need to present adequately 
songs such as Albert Roussel’s Le Jar- 
din Mouille and the genial Bachelier de 
Salamanque. Such music is not one 
appealing to the mass. Miss Fischer 
was encored for the latter. 

Alongside these she gave us impec- 
cable renditions of Nebbie, by Res- 
pighi, Noel Pastoral and La Lettre, by 
Louis Aubert and the Lamento of 
Dupare. She concluded her first group 
with Green and Mandoline of Debussy 
and her second with the spirited Can- 
ciones populares of Manel de Falla,— 
Nana, Cancion and Polo. Mr. Carrick 
proved a good foil, his modern group, 
Dohnanyi, Palmgren and de Falla, be- 
ing more individual than his first, all 
Chopin. 


A Player Conductress 


A new aspect of conducting is that 
presented by the entry of women as 
orchestral directors. Few have yet 
justified their aspiration. They nearly 
all emulate, with wholly different phy- 
sical attributes, the gestures of men, 
rather than seek to evolve a truly 
feminine form of conducting. Women 
composers suffer also from this com- 
plex. Dame Smyth has yet to give a 
good example of conducting. A pian- 
ist of Yorkshire derivation and Ameri- 
can location, with a Polish name, has 
essayed the individual. But, in con- 
ducting, the music must count also, not 
only the conductor’s gyrations! 

Editha Knocker, Irish violinist and 
head of a violin school, essayed an 
exacting program at the Rudolph 
Steiner Hall. One found her efficient 
in a practical way,—the too practical 
way of efficient women in art! Never- 
theless, her ensemble is good and 
when she combined with Johanne 
Stockmarr in a Mozart concerto, a 
considerable finesse resulted. Her 
reading of Delius’ exquisite On Hear- 
ing the First Cuckoo in Spring was 
far too forthright, an aviary inspec- 
tion, not a poetic vision. In the virile 
Bartered Bride overture of Smetana 
her more vigorous qualities had better 
scope and she secured a spirited read- 
ing. The String Concerto of Vivaldi 
was rendered with a violinist’s insight 
into string quality. 


Ancient Domestic Music 


An admirable enterprise made its 
debut at the Casa d’arte of Mme. Mat- 
ton-Painpare in a concert of old music 
for viols, recorders and voices. Mme. 
Matton-Painpare——or Juliette Matton, 
as she is known professionally,—is an- 
other of those who have realized the 
lineage which modern developments 
trace to the pure, preromantic classics. 
It was through mutual friendship with 
the late Erik Satie that I first met her. 
I first heard her sing songs by Honeg- 
ger, Satie, Auric, Milhaud and de Falla 
and even now she has new songs by 
de Falla in preparation. Meanwhile, of 
wide tastes and interests, she has been 
associated with Dolmetsch at Hasle- 
mere, singing in the last festival there. 

Under her leadership, the first or- 
ganized move to present this admirable 
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Hawatian Beach Boy 
Writes Best Seller 


ONOLULU, Dec. 22.—Hi- 
H ram Anahu, a Hawaiian 
young man, formerly a “beach 
boy” at the Moana Hotel, is the 
composer of When You Come 
Back to Me. A new recording of 
this is announced as a “best 
seller” by Honolulu music stores. 
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domestic music in London is being 
made,—and in admirably domestic sur- 
roundings. She emphasized the ama- 
teur intention in the renditions given, 
which comprised a lovely Fantasy for 
four viols by the seventeenth century 
Welshman, John Jenkins, three rt 
songs for voices and viols by ing 
Henry VIII, English tunes for “con- 
sorts of recorders,” from the sixteenth 
century, a Fantasy for three viols by 
du Cauroy, (1610), Italian works for 
the same instruments, with a chaconne 
“Two in one upon a ground,” by Pur- 
cell, some Michael Este and Thomas 
Morley tunes for consorts of recorders, 
and tunes for voice and viols to 
Shakespeare words, (contemporary 
with the dramatist) exquisitely sung. 
Mme. Matton sang excellently the 
French airs, accompanying herself on 
the bass viol with remarkable pro- 
ficiency and appeal. 

Three first rate pianists, Iturbi, Or- 
loff and Harold Samuel, have delighted 
piano playing audiences this week. 
Iturbi proved magnificent in works by 
Albeniz, Granados and Debussy. Orloff 
gave us masterly renditions of Bach’s 
French Suite and works by Scriabin, 
Debussy and others. Samuel conserved 
himself, with authority, to Bach. The 
Cortot-Thibaud-Casals Trio provided 
admirable moments in its recital. 





Hotel Organ 
Is Dedicated 


Clubs in San Antonio 
Give Programs 


San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 2.—The 
organ in the Plaza Hotel was dedicated 
at a program directed by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, of which Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg is founder and life president. The 
address was made by J. Ira Kerche- 
ville. Numbers were played by Estelle 
Jones, Helen Oliphant Bates and Wal- 
ter Dunham. Vocal soloists were Eric 
Harker, tenor, and Zuleme Herff 
Simpson, contralto. 

Members of the Tuesday Musical 
Club were entertained by Mrs. Hertz- 
berg, at a Christmas party in the 
Menger Hotel on Dec. 18. Three hun- 
dred guests received gifts. Carols 
were sung by the Club’s juvenile de- 
partment, and Mrs. Ernest Scrivener, 
contralto, sang with a violin obbligato 
by Mrs. Harold Schramm and piano 
accompaniment by Emily Schramm. 


Sing Tchaikovsky 


The monthly musicale of the San 
Antonio Musical Club, Dec. 17, in the 
St. Anthony Hotel, brought a program 
directed by David Griffin. The Ladies’ 
Quartet Club sang songs from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Nutcracker Suite, arranged by 
Bornschein and carols. A trio com- 
posed of Ruth Howell, Alice Rheim 
and Ada Rice was heard; and soloists 
were Edward Reynolds, pianist; Lil- 
lian Stroburg, contralto, and Vir- 
ginia M. de Rivera, soprano. Norma 
Owen accompanied. Christmas tableaux 
were given by students of Thomas 
Nelson Page Junior High School, di- 
rected by Fanore Voight. 

Genevieve M. Tucker. 


Los 


ANGELES, IN 
INFLUENZA, HEARS 





GRIP OF 
YEHUDI 


Audience of 5,000 Generously 
Sprinkled With Children 


By Hal Davidson Crain 


OS ANGELES, Dec. 31.—Yehudi 
| Menuhin gave Los Angeles its first 
opportunity to appraise his artistic stat- 
ure when he gave a recital in Shrine 
Auditorium, under the Behymer man- 
agement, on the afternoon of Dec. 16. 
Designed as an event extraordinary, the 
lad’s superlative gifts were wasted on 
a considerable number of empty seats, 
due to the fact that the community was 
in the grip of an influenza epidemic. 
The audience of some 5,000 was gen- 
erously sprinkled with children, to 
whom fond parents were evidently 
anxious to point a moral as to the ad- 
vantages of talent and work, but whose 
musical appreciation was not sufficient 
to permit them to hear an hour's pro- 
gram with equanimity. 

Heralded as the violinistic genius of 
the age, it was still difficult to believe 
that the full, round tone, the masterful 
bowing, the fleet and sure fingers of his 
left hand, and, Cons all, the depth AN 
conception and musi ception dis- 
closed in his hasenmbaneiane. could be 
exhibited by a child not yet twelve 
years of age. Yehudi’s ability com- 
pletely disarms criticism. No conces- 
sions to youth were made in the pro- 
gram which he presented, with his 
teacher, Louis Persinger, at the piano. 


Honored by Composers 


He played, for the first time, Sam 
Franko’s arrangement of Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo in G minor, Op. 4, dedicated to 
him; Brahms’ sonata in D minor, Saint- 
Saens’ Concerto in B minor, and shorter 
numbers by Bloch, Samazeuilh and 
Paganini. Taste and sentiment were 
always balanced by depth and nobility 
of feeling, especially in the Brahms 
number, in which the lovely Adagio re- 
ceived a magnificent performance. The 
Saint-Saens concerto found the youth 
a sympathetic exponent of the suave and 
refined French school, with plenty of 
technic for the bravura passages. 

Bloch’s Nigun, a new work written 
for Yehudi, is typically Bloch in its 
thematic and harmonic treatment. Its 
brooding spirit found an understanding 
interpreter in the lad. Five encores 
brought the program to considerable 
length and increased the admiration to 
cheers and bravos before the audience 
departed. 


Alsen’s First Recital 


Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, whose 
appearances in opera in Los Angeles 
have made her many friends here, gave 
her first local recital on Dec. 13, sing- 
ing in Philharmonic Auditorium under 
the Behymer management. Mme. Al- 
sen brings a keen intelligence and ma- 
ture style to her task, and through her 
insight and dramatic intensity, rekindles 
the flame in songs in which others 
might fail. Beginning with four Schu- 
bert lieder, Mme. Alsen essayed four 
songs in English, Love and Death by 
Frederick Jacobi; Autumn Leaves, a 
beautiful song by Kathleen Lockhart 
Manning, dedicated to the singer; The 
Little Shepherd’s Song by Clara Ed- 
wards, and Hills by Frank La Forge. 
A Flemish folk song by Alard De Rid- 
der, Los Angeles musician, given as 
encore, stood out as the best sung num- 
ber of the evening. There was also an 
aria by Hugo Wolf, a French group and 
seven Gypsy songs by Dvorak. 


Mme. Alsen showed a remarkable 
grasp of all stvles and schools of some, 
and were her dactiom more fimely chasled, 
especially im the English bmguage, her 
singing would greatly gam m potemcy. 
There was, however, a real thr] m 
her delivery of the La Forge uuamber 
Patrons had an opportunity to applaud 
the musicianly acncompemments§ of 
Claire Mellmima, who has beem playing 
for Mme. Alsen m other Coast comcerts. 
Her work is of superlative character. 

A hint of Los Angeles” cosmopolitan- 
ism was gleaned m the comeert of Ya- 
soyo Kncya, Japanese dancer, im her 
program im the Beaux Arts Auditorium. 
Mme. Kineya’s work is filed with Ori- 
ental symbolism, and ts of the highest 
refinement and charm. Costumes of 
the most beautifal textere and design 
were used by the damcer im depicting 
the moods of her wartous subjects. 


Students Play 


in Ensemble 


Master Institute Gres 
Senior Recital 


Ensemble work of a bygh order, to- 
gether with numerous solo groups of 
distinction, characterized the first semor 
recital of the Master Imstitate of Unated 


Arts, New York. 
In Dvorak’s Bagatelien, the pmmo 
quartet composed of Ethel Lettman, 


Betty Schulman, Alghomse Zhikowskt 
and Stuart Moore, played with tem- 
pered feeling. Haydn's Strimg Quar- 
tet in G was ably presented by 2 quar- 
tet made up of Macy Gordom Hinde 
Barnett, Irving Sussmann and Stuart 
Moore. 

A feature of the evening was the 
work of four bimd students, Katherime 
Donnelly, Florence Bileenties, Louise 
Curcio and Malcolm Comey, all of 
whom, in exacting mombers, showed 
artistic gifts and refiected credit om 
their traming. 

Margaret Carlaftes, Ammette Pomer- 
anz and Janet Simon showed am umder- 
standing of style, and a group of org- 
inal works entitled Immpresssoms of 
Moriah were played by then com- 
poser, Alice Saloff. These were writ- 
ten at the summer school of the Master 
Institute of United Arts at — 
N. ¥. The program came to am em 
with the fine playing of Frieda Lazaris 
and Lillian Pearson who gave music 
by Ibert and Brahens 

The students who appeared were 
pupils of Percy Sach of the ensemble 
and ‘cello departments; of Maurice M. 
Lichtmann, Sima Lichtrann and Esther 
J. Lichtmann of the pamo department, 
and of Alba Vietor of the wolm 
partment. 

The program was given im the Ie- 
stitute’s temporary home at 315 West 
105th Street, where the school is ¢s- 
tablished until the opening of its new 
quarters in the twenty-four-story 
building which is expected to be fn- 
ished m the summer 








CARGENTI 
“R hyth 


By Ivan Narodny 


A ARGENTINA is more than a 

dancer, she is more than an 

artist, and she is more than a 
Spanish ballerina: she is an alchemist, 
astrologer and adept of the esoteric 
teachings of her ancesters, the van- 
ished Moors. 

Dancing as she see it, is not a pro- 
fession for amusing audiences and mak- 
ing money, it is a mystic ordeal, an 
esoteric ritual of exaltation. She 
dances—not in the spirit of a Sappho 
or Salome, but in that of the Indian 
devadazises, or the Egyptian Almeiis— 
temple dancers of the time the Phara- 
ohs and the early scholars of the San- 
skrit. The secret of La Argentina’s 
magic spell is—her mystic rhythm. 

“I am actually a mystic, a magician, 
if you please, as you wrote of my dance 
in Musicat America,” she said, ex- 
tending her hand to me as she lay ill 
in bed in her apartment in the Savoy 
Plaza. “Esoteric teachings of all ages 
have been my hobby since my early 
youth, and dancing for me remains an 
elated aesthetic ritual.” 

La Argentina is a brilliant enchan- 
tress even when suffering from sick- 
ness. “Rhythm is really a mysterious 
medium, as you yourself have ex- 
pressed in your writing on my art of 
dancing,” she continued. “As sick and 
feverish as I am now, yet as soon as I 
begin to make rhythmic gestures, steps 
or think in rhymthic terms I am per- 
fectly well. In fact if you wish to see 
it now—I have hundred degree fever 
and feel dizzy—I can demonstrate how 
a few rhythmic displays will change 
me. 

I warned her not to exert herself too 
much and begged her to guard her 
health. 


. SIMPLY wish to show to you the 
African magic — the mystic 
rhythm of the witches of Sahara,” she 
insisted. Asking her assistant to hand 
her an old guitar, La Argentina struck 
a primitive old melody, weird and plain- 
tive. As she did so, she began to make 
allegorical gestures as if invoking spirits 
or calling up phantoms. Her dramatic 
features t time and emphasized the 
movements, while her eyes sparkled as 
if with fire. 
Swift virbrations, rigid pauses, un- 





usual lines of her arms brought about 
an uncanny moment of illusion, a kind 
of momentary hypnosis as if seeing her 
into space, until she looked so 
far away that I thought I saw a mar- 
velous mirage. But the effort lasted 
only for a few seconds. 
She had performed a miracle. The 
African rhythm was truly magic. 








Mme. Argentina was 


“You know 
very ill before her performance and 
we were afraid she might not be able to 
dance,” explained Arnold N. Meckel, 


her impressario. “But as soon as she 
started the first dance and performed 
the few opening figures, she was sud- 
denly transformed into a marvelous 
state of inspiration and dance more 
beautifully than she ever did before in 
New York.” 

The African witch dances are a 
marvelous survived relics of the an- 
cient rhythmic art of the Egyptian 
priests, according to La Argentina. “I 
am sure they still contain elements of 
the celebrated astral dances that brought 
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about the five or six phases of holy 
ecstasies in which all kinds of miracles 
were performed similar to the wonder- 
working relics and pictures of the suc- 
ceeding Christian church,” she said. 

“But how about the dances of the 
Moors?” I asked. 

“Oh, well, I think the Moors were 
for centuries the most learned magic 
dancers of the Middle Ages,” she re- 
plied. “They had mystic marches, 
magic lines, invisible poses and all such 
esoteric devices of which we know 
nothing. As you know, they were the 
greatest astrologers and alchemists in 
their days; and I am sure they were 
much more profound than our material- 
istic scholars. Our contemporary 
mathematics is an outgrowth of their 
knowledge of numerology, spatial 
measurings and engineering.” 

“Do the Spanish dances contain ele- 
ments of Moorish character?” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Great heavens! Do they?” she re- 








Sketches by 
Aline Frubauf 


torted. “Practically all the great 
Spanish dances, known as such, are 
actually rhythmic relics of the van- 
ished Moors. The Andalusian dances 
are perhaps the purest types of the 
rhythmic gems that were witnessed by 
the pilgrims of Alhambra. The 
Andalusians are closer to the Moors 
than the inhabitants of any other prov- 
ince of Spain.” 


ASKED whether the Bolero that 

La Argentina danced to the music 

by Iradier was not one of the aborig- 

inal Moorish court dances, danced to the 

a of Seville by the ballerinas of 
adiz. 


“Very true,” she admitted. “I dance 


my Bolero in the spirit of the media- 
eval Moorish court dancers, with all 
the outspoken architectural designs and 
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color suggestions of the period. It is 
an allegorical play of the prophesy of 
happiness to the Calif and consists of 
five parts: the pasco, or promenade, 
which is introductory, means a greet- 
ing to the Calif; the finale, called bien 
porat, is the farewell to the Prophet 

y invoking glory for his future.” 

As visualized so graphically by La 
Argentina, a dance of the Moors was 
not a movement of entertaining art, but 
the display of allegorical pictures, 
kinetic parables and prophesies that re- 
quired an initiated understanding. 

“All dancing to me has an inner 
message—I mean dancing that is worth 
while to see,” continued Mme. Argen- 
tina, “Consequently, I am not ‘dancing’ 
in the ordinary terms, but reciting my 
poetry, my philosophy, my religion, my 
drama, and so on, in my choreographic 
manifestations called Spanish dances.” 


Y next question was whether the 

South American republics had 
evolved any individual interesting 
dances out of the inherited Spanish 
traditions, and of what did their idiom 
consist. 

“The South American republics have 
evolved a number of original new 
dances of their own, but they are quite 
a departure from the Spanish idiom,” 
she explained. “They are dances that 
contain outspoken Indian characteris- 
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tics. Like the Negro in the United 
States, the Indian in the Southern re- 
publics, has exerted his racial influence. 
The Negroid feature of North Ameri- 
can jazz is outmatched by the Indian 
idiom in many of the South American 
dances. : 

“Like every great art, dancing and 
music must have a content, an inner 
allegorical spark, if they will live and 
last,” she concluded. “Most of our so- 
called modern ‘compositions’ are empty 
novelties, written for effect and busi- 
ness by superficial minds who have the 
technical, but not the cultural grasp 
of their work. What our modernists 
need in music, art and drama is more 
thinking, more feeling, more vision, but 
not fire cracking and surprise at any 
price. For that reason I cannot dance 
the so-called ultra modern compositions 
of an international type. I am a na- 
tionalist and believe that nationalism is 
a great element in aesthetic thought.’ 








ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL 
PLAYERS APPLAUDED 


Kansas City, Kan—An_ ensemble 
of thirty-five members from the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Orchestral Training 
School, N. De Ruberts, conductor, 
made an initial appearance in Wyan- 
dotte High School Auditorium on Dec. 
7, under the auspices of the Philathea 
class of Immanuel Baptist Church. 


Mr. De Rubertis had excellent con- 
trol of his young players, and the or- 
chestra showed the effects of careful 
training. Robert H. Young, a resi- 
dent of this city (as are also several 
other members of the ensemble) played 
creditably the first two movements of 
the Bruch G minor concerto with or- 
chestra. Gladys Morrison-Ball sang 
Depuis le Jour from Louise. The or- 
chestra numbers included Schubert’s 
Marche Hongroise, a Divertissement by 
Coleridge-Taylor, Cesar Franck’s Suite 
for orchestra, the Ballet Suite from 
Rosamunde, and Russkaya I Trapak, 
Op. 82, by Rubinstein. ; 

The Wyandotte High School Girls’ 
Glee Club, under the leadership of 
Florence Jones, instructor in choral 
music, gave The Feast of the Red 
Corn, by Paul Bliss, on an earlier 
date. ym ~ 


THE USE OF HARMONY 


PrrrspurcH.—The last of the Thurs- 
day evening informal program talks at 
the P.M.I. before the Christmas vaca- 
tion was given on Dec. 20 by Charles 
N. Boyd, who continued his explana- 
tion of harmony and its uses. 





THE ART OF 
ORCHESTRA 





TAUGHT BY 
FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 


Apply in Writing 
c/o Park Central Hotel, New York City 


CONDUCTING 
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( oncert “ H onor Famous S 


MERICA’S memory is so 
short, she makes her history 
so fast,” says Berta Gardini 
Reiner, as she points to the fame of 
her illustrious mother, the late Etelka 
Gerster, once a rival of Adelina 
Patti. “But there are always a few 
who do not forget, even in this land of 
speed —Mr. Theodore Steinway, for 
example, who has placed Steinway 
Hall at my disposal for the concert 
which I am giving in memory of Etelka 
Gerster, who arrived in America just 
fifty years ago. 

“It was he, by the way, who found 
the program of my mother’s first New 
York concert, with the interesting bit 
of information that the accompanist on 
that occasion was Walter Damrosch. 
Mr. Damrosch is another of those 
whose memory serves him well, and he 
is to say a few words in tribute to my 
mother’s memory.” 

Mme. Reiner has other claims to 
fame besides being the daughter of_the 
great Gerster and the wife of Fritz 
Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. She is herself 
a well known teacher and singer, and 
her art has brought her many tributes 
from the press of Continental Europe 
where she is well known. 

“When I came to America with Mr. 
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Mme. Bertha Gardini Reiner 


Reiner,” she explains, “it became a ques- 
tion of choosing between my singing 
and my social obligations as wife of 
the conductor of a great orchestra. It 
‘was my plain duty to choose the latter, 
at the expense of all time for practice, 
so for the last five or six years my 
musical activity has been confined to 
teaching. It is just because America’s 
memory is so short, and traditions are 
too often lost in the shuffle, that I am 
anxious to preserve something of the 
style and the interpretation that made 
Etelka Gerster world-famous. 


“Gerster, you know, was the pupil 


at Mathilde Marchesi, who, in turn, 
had studied under Manuel Garcia. 
From her own vocal school have 
come such world-celebrated artists 
as Julie Culp and Sigrid Onegin. 
They are keeping alive the best 
of the Italian traditions, to which, 


by her training, Gerster was heir, and 
the best. of the traditions of Germany, 
where she spent most of her life and 
received most of her training and ex- 
perience. Now that my own singing 
days have had to come to an end (you 
cannot imagine what an interval in 
one’s singing and practice can do) I 
want to bring to as many young sing- 


Mme. Reiner’s Pupils to Keep 
Alive Memory and Traditions 
of her Mother, Etelka Gerster 


ers as I have time and strength for the 
heritage that we, Gerster’s musical 
heirs, share. 

“If you have read those fascinating 
Mapleson, Memoirs you will have 
gathered the impression that my mother 
was an operatic star pure and simple. 
But in additioh Ao that she was one 
of the greatest of all lieder singers. 
It was she who introduced and made 
popular a great number of the songs 
of Richard Strauss and Hugo Wolf. 
She even had the audacity to present 
one of her greatest pupils, Julie Culp 
in a very early recital, in an all-Wolf 
program—something unheard of in 
those days, when Wolf’s fame was still 
embryonic. Her interpretations of 
many of the best songs of Strauss and 
Wolf,—yes and of Brahms and Schu- 
bert and Schumann, too, have become 
traditional. 

“It is the spirit of these interpreta- 
tions that I want to have my pupils 
bring to life again in this commemora- 
ive recital on January 10.” 

Mme. Reiner made her own operatic 
debut in Cimarosa’s The Secret Mar- 
riage, at the Opera House of Charlot- 
tenburg, now the Berlin Stadtische 
Opera, directed by Bruno. Walter. 
Fditha Fleischer was 2 member of the 
same company. It was while singing 
m opera in Dresden that Berta Gar- 
dini met Fritz Reiner, then conductor 
in Dresden. He was looking at the 
time for a partner to go on concert 
tour with him. It was only after they 
had toured together, she singing and 


he playing _the piano (“which he 
does,” explains Mme. Reiner, “ex- 
quisitely”), that they decided to make 


the partnership permanent. 


ME. Reiner’s reminiscences of her 

mother are many and vivid. There 
is the story of the toothache and the 
green hair. Etelka Gerster, being 
suddenly stricken with a violent tooth- 
ache on the eve of a performance, let 
Mapleson, the impresario, know of 
her condition. He, in the midst of 
dressing for the performance, dropped 
everything to rush to her apartment. 
It appears that he was far from 
neglecting his personal attractions, and 
was in the habit of dyeing his hair. 
This was apparently a long and arduous 
process, and involved several coats. 
Among the preliminary colorings was 
one of a brilliant, kelley green; it was 
this that he had just finished applying 
when summoned by the diva, and so he 
appeared, looking like some weird char- 
acter strayed out of the miraculous city 
of Oz. 

There is the story of how Gerster, in 
Montreal with Mapleson’s operatic 
troup, saw the signboards bearing an- 
nouncements of Patti’s forthcoming 
concert. Horrible of Norribles, it bore 
the name of Patti in larger letters than 
Gerster was accustomed to, and it an- 
nounced the price of seats at $2 more 
than Mapleson had charged for her 
own, Gerster’s concert. Gerster, com- 
ing upon the placards at dinner time, 
on the evening of a performance in 
which she was scheduled for the lead- 
ing role, forthwith, and without cere- 
mony, hied herself to the railroad sta- 
tion and boarded a train for New York, 
whither —s having hastily ar- 
ranged another operatic performance, 


‘had to follow her, and cajole her into 


returning to fulfill her engagements 
with the company. To the press he 
announced that Mme. Gerster had sud- 
denly been called to New York where 
her baby had caught cold. It is not 
known how widely the statement was 
credited. 


ERE are other stories that 
Mapleson told better than we can: 
“I went home for a short time, not 
having tasted anything since early 
morn. I sat down to my dinner, and 
ordered my servant to bring me a pint 
of champagne. I had hardly taken 
the knife and fork into my hand when 
Dr. Gardini, Mme. Gerster’s husband, 
put his head through the door, beckon- 
ing to me, and saying that he wanted 
me for one ‘second’ only. On my get- 
ting into the vestibule he’ entreated me 
to come over a moment to the Everett 
House, where his wife was residing, it 
being then about a quarter to seven (my 
opera was to commence at eight). 
“On my reaching the Everett House 
her maid, her brother, and her sister- 
in-law desired me to step a moment 
into her bedroom. On entering I smelt 
a powerful odour of choloroform, and 
on inguiry found that her brother, who 
was a medical man of some standing in 
New York, had _ been prescribing 
choloroform to allay a toothache, or 
some other ailment she was suffering 
from; but in the nervous condition she 
was in it had acted rather too violently 
upon her general system, and there she 
lay speechless. 


“T was beside myself, and I am afraid 
rather rude at the moment to those in 























Fritz Reiner, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra. 


attendance. I commenced by opening 
the tops of the windows so as to let the 
odour out, and dispatched the sister 
to get me a bottle of soda-water, to- 
gether with some sal-volatile,—also a 
bottle of strong smelling salts. By 
raising Mme. Gerster’s head I got her 


the rival 


Etelka Gerster, “once 


of Patti.” 


to take some soda-water and sal-vola- 
tile, and at each respiration I took 
good care to place the smelling-bottle to 
her nose, but all to no effect. She was 
in a state of semi-unconsciousness. 

“I, however, insisted upon raising 
her (it being then a quarter past seven), 
and by the aid of the maid I put a 
large shawl over her, and carried her 
off in my arms to the carriage and took 
her over to the academy, where I seat- 
ed her on a chair. She now swooned 
on © the dre ess? 


st ts rble 

“Whilst I po ae to apply the 
smelling-bottle I gave directions to the 
theatrical hair-dresser to be careful to 
come gently in and comb out her back 
hair and plait in the little tails which 
are sometimes added by prime donne. It 
was about twenty minutes to eight 
when Arditi came into the room, ac- 
companied by the call-boy, and both 
looked upon the matter as hopeless. I, 
however, begged the maestro to go into 
the orchestra, and to leave the rest to 
me. I get her to stand upright; but 
when I suggested the idea of singing 
Elsa she sighed, and said ‘it is utterly 
useless. It is just eight o'clock, and 
the tails are not in my hair.’ I there- 
upon informed her that during her un- 
conscious state I had carefully had the 
tails combed in. 

“I then drew a long breath and went 
back to finish my dinner, knowing now 
that the opera would continue. 

“Long before the first act was com- 
pleted Mme. Gerster’s energies had re- 
turned. She was in full possession of 
her marvellous vocal powers, and a 
triumphant evening was the result of 
my labours.” 

“What Etelka Gerster was,” wrote 
Dr. Leopold Scvhmidt, noted critic of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, “only one who 
witnessed her debut really knows. There 


are some things too delicate, too 
wondrous, too perfect ever to be re- 
peated. . As it happens, Gerster was 


one of my ‘most vivid musical experi- 
ences. In spite of all that came after, 
I never again received a similar im- 
pression of the art of singing. The 
name of Etelka Gerster will go down 
to posterity with ‘undimmed lustre.” 





CieveLrAnp.—The Guild Theatre of 
Public Auditorium be opened New 
Year’s Eve with the first appearance 
of Cleveland’s Opera Guild in Milloeck- 
er’s Beggar Student. The engagement 
continues for a week, with two al- 
ternating casts. Francis J. Sadlier di- 
rects and sings the principal = 














NCE we have struggled through 
6) the “easy payment plan” and can 

call our radio sets our own, we 
can finally enjoy the gratuitous enter- 
tainment of radio broadcasting. Yet, 
this, like any other art, demands 
financial sustenance; and an inkling of 
the amount of nourishment required 
was furnished by M. H. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company, in his radio address of Dec. 
28 


“Tt costs money to run radio sta- 
tions,” correctly said Mr. Aylesworth. 
“During the last year, the presenta- 
tions from the NBC studios have rep- 
resented an expenditure of $5,000,000 
for just the talent, and it cost $2,000,000 
more just for rental of wires. .. . Also 
we have about 600 business employees 
who insist upon being paid every two 
weeks ..” 

Before explaining that American 
broadcasting is paid for in part by ad- 
vertisers, Mr. Aylesworth compared 
our methods with those in vogue in 
Great Britain. If you remember, the 
Britisher pays his government about 
$2.50 per annum for the privilege of 
turning the dial. Were the American 
required likewise to subsidize broad- 
casting and at the same ratio per sta- 
tion, he would have to write an annual 
check to the U. S. Treasury of from 
$15 to $20. So, you can draw your 
own conclusions as to which is the best 
side of the Atlantic Ocean, broadcast- 
ingly speaking. 

in concluding his address, Mr. 
Aylesworth pledged his company to 
still greater efforts and service in the 
interests of the radio public during the 
new year. 

O Roxy, his orchestra, Erno 

Rapee, et al, felicitations and 
bravi! Perhaps nothing finer, certainly 
nothing more praiseworthy occurred last 
year in broadcasting (among its purely 
radio features) than the institution of 
the Roxy symphonic concerts . . and 
the presentation of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony rang down its 1928 curtain 


in a blaze of artistic glory. The pub- 
licity justified the event; the event 
justified the publicity. And where 


sincere motives predicate a presenta- 
tion (there is nothing to prevent Roxy 
from making his concerts of boardwalk 
characteristics) it were being dyspeptic 
to point out its few cuts and insignifi- 
cant lapses. The soloists were Gladys 
Rice, Adelaide De Leca, Harold Van 
Duzee and Douglass Stanbury, hon- 
ored artists of many a Roxy broad- 
cast, but from no other have they 
emerged with greater laurels than on 
this occasion. Nor should the chorus, 
which was rehearsed by Max Herz- 
berg, be omitted in mention of the 
festivities. One or two more such 
events and I fear the Roxy Stroll 
must be taken seriously as a truly mu- 
sic feature! 


ATHERINE MEISLE, with bet- 

ter-than-average contralto mani- 
festations, and Albert Spalding, with 
consummate performances on his violin, 
rewarded devotees of the Atwater Kent 
Hour over the NBC System on Dec. 
29. Both artists disported themselves 
in appropriate concert demeanor and 
each contributed further honors to the 
A. K.’s already glorious escutcheon. 


"THE General Motors Family Party 
on the night before Christmas pre- 
sented Maria Kurenko and Everett 
Marshall in a broadcast of pleasing 
proportions. The Russian soprano, who 
alternately succeeds and fails in con- 
«trolling a bothersome vibrato, engaged 





Radio C. O. D.—Posies for Roxy and Rapee— 
Sopranos and Sundries—President Coolidge 
As a Good Subject for Radio 


Reviewed by David Sandow 


zestfully and heroically in sundry 
difficult coloratura arias, and _ the 
Metropolitan Opera baritone did very 
well with familiar cullings from the 
standard repertoire. Preceding and 
following them, and now and then in 
between, the orchestra supplied appro- 
priate instrumental balance. 


ORIS LEVENSON’S Hebrew 

Grand Fantasia, typical and im- 
pressionistic, was the main musical 
feature of WEAF’s synagog services 
on Dec. 19. It received a commendable 
performance by the Compinsky Hebrew 
Ensemble and succeeded in establishing 
the proper atmosphere for the cele- 
bration. 





Tue Turn 


{ The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra will play Bach’s Sym- 
phonia in B flat, Mozart’s E flat sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s seventh. Wil- 


lem Mengelberg, conductor. WOR; 
Sunday, Jan. 6, at 3 p. m. 
{ Florence Austral, soprano, John 


Amadio, flutist, and the orchestra in 
Atwater Kent Hour. NBC System; 
Sunday, Jan. 6, at 9:15 p. m. 


§ Excerpts from Das Rheingold, Faust, 
Der Freischutz, Thais and La Travi- 
ata will be sung by The Continentals. 
NBC System; Sunday, Jan. 6, at 4:30 
p. m. 


§ The Barrere Little Symphony in a 
program of “minutes around the 
world.” Old Company’s Hour. NBC 
System; Sunday, Jan. 6, at 7 p. m. 


{ Wagner, Mendelssohn, Glazounoff in 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s pro- 
gram. Frederic Stock, conductor. Mid- 
west NBC System; Sunday, Jan. 6, at 
épan C aa. 


{ Lew White, organist, in Wagner pro- 
gram. NBC System; Sunday, Jan. 6, 
at 10:45 p. m. 


§ Haydn’s D major symphony and num- 
bers by Wolf-Ferrari, Massenet, Han- 
del-Halvorsen and Rimsky-Karsakoff 
in the United Symphony Orchestra’s 
program. CBS; Sunday, Jan. 6, at 3 
p. m. 


§ Light program in General Motors 
Family Party. NBC System; Mon- 
day, Jan. 7, at 9:30 p. m. 


{ Cadman’s Shanewis will be sung by 
the National Grand Opera Company, 


Cesare Sodero, conductor, over the 
NBC System; Monday, Jan. 7, at 
10:30 p. m. 

{ United Choral Singers in classical 
program. CBS; Monday, Jan. 7, at 
8 p. m. 


{ Fannie Brice, diseuse, in Vitaphone 
Jubilee Hour over the CBS; Monday, 
Jan. 7, at 9:30 p. m. 


§ Old English songs and other works 
will be heard in the Music Room 
period over the CBS; Monday, Jan. 7, 
at 10 p. m. 


{ Beatrice Harrison, cellist, and Wil- 
liam Clark, tenor, in Barbizon Inti- 
mate Musicale. WOR; Tuesday, Jan. 
8, at 9 p. m. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE | takes 

his broadcasting seriously, accord- 
ing to Ralph Edmonds, of WRC, the 
NBC station in Washington. On Ed- 
munds falls the duty of arranging all 
broadcasts over NBC networks in which 
the President speaks. And the Presi- 


" dent is “good radio material” Edmunds 


says. 

So particular is President Coolidge 
about his broadcasting that he has a 
specially constructed manuscript stand 
whenever he talks over the air. This 
stand, similar to the familiar music 
rack, is used only by the President and 
is kept at WRC when off duty. Its 
height is such that the manuscript is 
the proper distance from the presiden- 


OF THE Duar 


§ Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra over 
WLW ; Tuesday, Jan. 8, at 8 p. m. 


§ Excerpts from Carmen, The Bartered 
Bride, The Barber of Seville, and Le 
Coq d’Or and other numbers in gala 
“Voice of Columbia” program. CBS; 
Tuesday, Jan. 8, at 10 p. m. 


{ Wagner in Bayreuth, a dramatization 
with music, over the CBS; Wednesday, 
Jan. 9, at 8 p. m. 


{ Chamber music by the Kolster Con- 
cert Orchestra in the Kolster Hour. 
CBS; Wednesday, Jan. 9, at 10 p. m. 


§ Alfredo Oswald, Brazilian pianist, in 
recital over WBAL; Wednesday, Jan. 
9, at 8 p. m. . 


§ Richard Crooks, tenor, sings Ah, 
Moon of My Delight and O Sole Mio. 
The concert orchestra will also be 


heard. La Touraine Tableux. NBC 
System; Wednesday, Jan. 9, at 7:30 
p. m. 


{ Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, in 
part, by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
gany, Balkite Hour, NBC System; 
Wednesday, Jan. 9, at 10 p. m. 


{ The Bamberger Little Symphony 
Orchestra with Hildreth Hansen, so- 
prano, soloist. MacDowell, Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky, Debussy and Herbert, 
WOR;; Thursday, Jan. 10, at 10 p. m. 


{ Sonora Hour over the CBS; Thurs- 
day, Jan. 10, at 9:30 p. m. 


q Arcadie Birkenholz, Ervia Giles, so- 
prano, Dorma Lee, contralto, Walter 
Preston, baritone, and the National 
Concert Orchestra in the National 
Broadcasting and Concert Bureau’s mu- 
sicale. Program includes Paganini’s 
Concerto in D. NBC System; Friday, 
Jan. 11, at 10 p. m. 


§ Lucia di Lammermoor by the United 
Opera Company over the CBS; Fri- 
day, Jan. 11, at 8 p. m. 


§ All Schubert program by Genia 
Fanoriova and string orchestra. NBC 
System; Saturday, Jan. 12, at 7:30 


p. m. 


{ Walter Damrosch and the National 
Orchestra will play numbers by Gold- 
mark, Debussy, Delibes and Wagner 
over NBC System; Saturday, Jan. 11, 
at 8 p. m. 


§ Ernestine Schumann Heink will sing 
in the dedication program of the Cas- 
cade Mountains tunnel over the NBC 
System; Sunday, Jan. 12, at 9 p. m. 
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tial eyes when he is orating for the 
microphone. 

“President Coolidge is the best sub- 
ject for broadcasting I have ever run 
across,” says Mr. Edmunds. “His 
voice is even and he speaks directly 
into the microphone. There are no 
bellows and no whispers—faults we 
have learned to guard against in 
politically trained speakers. The Pres- 
ident does not wander around the plat- 
form when he speaks and his diction is 
clear and distinct. Also, Mr. Coolidge 
is quite at home in front of the micro- 
phone and displays no nervousness.” 

A diplomat as well as program 
manager, Mr. Edmunds is silent on 
the timbre of the President’s voice and 
on his typically Yankee accent. 


ITH due respect to others con- 

trary minded, I, as a 101% 
American, do not incline to opera in 
English, unless that language be the 
libretto’s original one. Translators 
of literary works have their troubles, 
but it seems to me that he who would 
attempt to convert an operatic libretto 
into the local idium faces a practically 
hopeless task. Most librettos are banal 
to begin with. All of which is prepara- 
tory to saying that the United Opera 
Company of the CBS showed wisdom 
as well as courage in renouncing its 
original policy to present opera in Eng- 
lish. Its performances mow have a 
truly operatic tang, are probably as in- 
telligible as before and provoke mirth 
only when intended. Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, which was the offering for Dec. 
28. had much to commend it besides 
being sung. 


Philadelphia’s 
Leaders Named 


Three Conductors Will 
Replace Beecham 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 2.—Three con- 
ductors were named yesterday by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association to 
take the place of Sir Thomas Beecham 
for the concert beginning Feb. 8 and 
ending March 2. They are Eugene 
Goossens, Alexander Smallens, and Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski. The Orchestra Asso- 
ciation has received advice from. Sir 
Thomas that on the advice of physicians 
he must abandon his American series. 

Dr. Rodzinski will direct the Phila- 
delphia concerts on Feb. 8 and 9 and 
the Washington concert Feb. 12. He is 
assistant conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, conductor of the Stanley 
Music Club Orchestra, the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, the Curtis In- 
stitute Orchestra. 

Mr. Smallens, will be at the desk for 
the Philadelphia prgxrams of Feb. 15, 
16 and 18, when Albert Spalding will 
be the soloist. He has been director 
of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany since 1923. He has conducted 
opera in Berlin and Madrid and else- 
where on the continent as well as for 
the Century Opera Company, the Chi- 
cago Opera and the Boston National 
Opera Company. 

Mr. Goossens will direct at the New 
York concert in Carnegie Hall on 
March 5, at the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington concerts of Feb. 26 and 27 and 
at the local concerts of Feb. 22 and 23 
and March 1 and 8. This will be his 
first Philadelphia appearance. He is 
director of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra. W. R. Murpry. 
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New Chorus is Heard in 
Santa Ana 


S ANTA ANA, Cal., Jan. 2.— 

The first public appearance of 
the new Treble Club, recently 
founded by D. C. Cianfoni, was 
made at an elaborate Christmas 
concert given by the Santa Ana 
Municipal Band, which Mr. Ci- 
anfoni conducts, in the High 
School Auditorium on Dec. 13. 
The choir, consisting of about 
100 members and directed by 
Margherita Marsden, sang music 
by Neidlinger and Pietro A. Yon. 
The band was heard in numbers 
by Tchaikovsky, Verdi and Gou- 
nod. A feature of the program 
was the harp playing of Zhay 
Clark. This event was the first 
of a series to be given by Mr. 
Cianfoni and the band, with the 
Treble Clef Club taking part on 
occasion. R. A. 
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Boston Has 
Busy Week 


Yuletide Season 
Observed in Concerts 


Boston, Jan. 2—The Dudleyan En- 
semble, composed of voice pupils of 
Bertha Putney Dudley, gave a credita- 
ble Christmas concert in the Piece 
Building Assembly Hall on Dec. 18. 
The singers to take part were: Gene- 
vieve Cunningham, Fern Donaher, Alice 
Fay, Agnes Healy, Helen Hodge, Es- 
ther Jensen, Marie Kenny, Dorothy 
Morse, Helen Marshall, Jean Paul, 
Edith Payson, Lillian Rice, Margaret 
Smith, Helen Tyler, Georgine Tibbitts, 
Rosina Burnell, Muriel Belyea, Phylis 
Brown, Bess Cushing, Eleanor Clark, 
Gertrude Fickett, May Kelley, Martha 
Lander, Frances McLeod, Ruth Whit- 
ney and Alice Whitier. 

* * x 

Frederic Tillotson, pianist, gave a 
recital before the Dover Women’s Club 
on Dec. 11. 

* * * 


The St. Olaf Choir will give a con- 
cert in Symphony Hall Jan. 29 under 
the baton of Dr. F. Melius Christiansen. 

* * * 


Robert Dart, baritone of California, 
who has been studying with Theodore 
Schroeder, has accepted the post of 
bass soloist in the Winter Hill Congre- 
gational Church, Somerville, Mass. Mr. 
Dart recently gave a successful recital 
before the Westboro Women’s Club. 
Barry Devine, baritone, another Schroe. 
der pupil, is spending this season 
abroad, visiting Italy, Spain and France. 
He recently gave concerts before the 
American Women’s Club in Paris. 
Other Schroeder students who are act- 
ively engaged are: Laura Durward, so- 
prano, soloist in the Highland Avenue 
Congregational Church, Somerville: 
Clinton Whit, tenor soloist in the Chris- 
tian Science Church, New Bedford, 
Mass., and Mrs. Grover Trescott, so- 
prano soloist in the Christian Science 
Church, Braintree, Mass. Helen Ho- 
wat, soprano, who teaches in Paw- 
tucket, R. I, sang in a recent per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise. Jean Hannah, soprano from 
Montana, and Bettina Graves of Cali- 
fornia, have been booked for public re- 
citals. Miss Hannah is the winner of 
the North Western Competitive Series. 

* * * 

Whitefoeld Laite, British baritone. 
has been engaged to appear before the 
MacDowell Club early in January, and 
has engagements to sing in Messiah. In 
February he leaves for a month’s tour 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia 
and West Virginia, appearing with the 
Masonic Choir. 

W. J. Parker. 


Paderewski’s 


Prizes Won 
Heniot and Humphrey 


Receive Awards 


Boston, Jan. 2—The prize of 
$1,000 offered by the trustees of the 
Paderewski Fund for American Com- 
posers for the best work for the or- 
chestra has been awarded to Hans Levy 
Heniot, of Ravinia, Ill. 

The prize of $500 for the best piece 
of chamber music has been awarded 
to Homer C. Humphrey of Boston. 





Homer C. Humphrey 


connected with the 
American Conservatory in Chicago. 
Mr. Humphrey is organist at the 
Second Unitarian Church in Boston, 
and is a teacher of organ and harmony 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, of which institution he is a 
graduate. 

The Paderewski Trust was establish- 
ed May 15, 1900. Trustees appointed 
by Mr. Paderewski were Henry L. 
Higginson and William P. Blake. Mr. 
Higginson died Nov. 14, 1919, and Mr. 
Blake served as surviving trustee un- 
til his death on March 7, 1922. In 
June of that year Mr. Paderewski ap- 
pointed as succeeding trustees Arthur 
D. Hill and Joseph Adamowski, both 
of Boston. 


Mr. Heniot is 


HOUSTON PROGRAMS 

Houston, Tex.—Many programs 
have been given in observance of the 
Schubert centenary. Such events have 
been arranged by the Lions Club, the 
Girls’ Musical Club, the Student Sym- 
phony Club at the Y. W. C. A,, the 
three music clubs of St. Agnes 
Academy and John Jost, instructor of 
German at Rice Institute. Partici- 
pants have been the Houston String 
Quartet, composed of Josephine Beau- 


dreaux, John Lambert, Grace Keller 
and A. R. Charlton; Hazel Griggs, 
Clara Duggan Madison, Ruth Couch, 


Louis McGreal, Bessie Griffith, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Crampton, the choir 
of Christ Episcopal Church, the Juven- 
ile Cecilians, (coached by Jeanette 
Shaw) the Glee Club and St. Agnes 


Choir. 
H. F. 





FRAME ETHICS CODE 


Lonc Beacu, Cal.—The Musical 
Arts Society, having a membership 
made up of professional musicians, dis- 
cussed Musical Ethics at two meetings. 
The president, Clarence E. Krinbill, 
appointed a committee to draw up a 
code of ethics to be used by the club. 
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New Holbroke Opera 
Soon to Be Heard 


ONDON, DEC. 26. — The 
L Royal Carl Rosa Opera 
: Company announces that Joseph 
£ Holbrooke’s opera, Browen, on a 
> Welsh legend from the ancient 
Mabinogion, for which the Welsh 
poet-peer, Lord Howard de 
Walden, wrote the libretto, will 
be produced at Huddersfield early 
in the New Year. It will com- 
plete the cycle of which’ The 
Children of Don and Dylan are 
other parts. Holbrooke, always 
fiery in the interests of British 
music, recently emulated the Fire 
Brigade at his own home, which 
caught fire a short while ago. 
Some of his works were de- 
stroyed; but Bronwen was not 
among these. . 33 
Re. 3 
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CHOOSE SINGERS 
FOR SEA FESTIVAL 


VANCOUVER.—Several soloists have 
already been chosen for the Sea Music 
Festival scheduled for Jan. 23, 24, 25 
and 26. Among these are Marion Copp 
and Paul Ball, the latter a Danish bari- 
tone. Leonard Hayman was booked to 
take part in the Old Yuletide Festival 
in Victoria. Both events are arranged 
by the music department of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. 

A large audience, chiefly made up of 
Welsh citizens, welcomed the Welsh 
Imperial Singers when they appeared 
in the Empress Theatre on Dec. 20. E. 
Festyn Davies conducted. 

The following took part in the 
Christmas program given by the Van- 
couver Woman’s Musical Club: Mar- 


garet McCraney Fergusson, Ira 
Swartz, Jean Stevenson, William 
Dichmont, Ursula Malkin and Mrs. 


Philip Malkin. 
The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
was announced to open a three weeks’ 


engagement on Dec. 24, presenting 
The Mikado, [Iolanthe, Ruddigore, 
Trial by Jury and The Pirates of 
Penzance. 

A. W. L. 





Bancor, Me.—In spite of the Christ- 
mas rush, a large audience was present 
in the City Hall on Dec. 19 for the 
second matinee given by the Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra, Adelbert Wells 
Sprague, conductor. The program con- 
sisted of music by Beethoven, Tchai-- 





kovsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Arensky, 
Glazounoff, Wagner and Komzak. 
Je he. 

New Orteans.—The Polyhymnia 


Circle gave its second monthly concert 
of the season on Dec. 11. Theresa 
Cannon Buckley is president. 
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Phila. Likes 


Ernani 


Metropolitan’s Performance 
Well Received in 
Quaker City 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 2.—The Metro- 
politan Opera Company made inspirit- 
ing amends for a recent lack-lustre 
Rigoletto by giving an extremely efful- 
gent performance of Ernani in the 
Academy of ,Music. The presentation 
was a “first-time” for this revival, pre- 
ceeding the New York exhibit. 

Bel canto must rule for this work to 
be effective today. Mr. Gatti in this 
instance, had artists who held brilliant 
sway over the empire of song. Superb 
lyricism, colorful mounting and direc- 
torial zeal combined to bring out the 
best values of this specimen of early 
Verdi. The thin, conventional orches- 
tration, the fustian of the libretto and 
the utterly “operatic” unreality of situ- 
ation were well nigh forgotten amid 
the gusto of this stirring production. 

Rosa Ponselle, in magnificent voice, 
irradiated the role of Dorna Elvira. 
Giovanni Martinelli fervently fulfilled 
the requirements as the titular bandit 
and Giuseppe Danise demonstrated, as 
he has in the past, that this Don Carlos 
is his best part. Ezio.Pinza scarcely 
warmed to the opportunities of Infelice, 
but at other points his Silva had con- 
spicuous merit. Minor roles were in 
the hands of Philine Falco, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Vincenzo Reschiglian. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted in mag- 
netic style. The charming ballet inter- 
pollated in act four brought forward 
delightful Rosina Galli and Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio. The music was drawn partly 
from the divertissements written by 
Verdi for the Paris production of 
!’Trovatore and partly from other works 
of the composer. ‘The revival was re- 
ceived with emphatic enthusiasm. 

H. T. Craven. 





Rudolph Gruen, pianist, has recorded 
his composition Beauty and the Beast 
for the Roycroft Living Tone. On the 
reverse side: of the record appears 
Charles Griffes’ The Fountain of the 
Aqua Paola. 


STAGEFRIGHT 


Nervousness and apprehension can be 
cured 


i. 





Short course of instruction. 
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Paros Scores in Debut 


San Francisco Greets 


Dino Borgioli 


- By Marjorie M. Fisher 


AN FRANCISCO, Dec. .21.—The 

North American debut of Dino 
Borgioli was an event on which to base 
prognostications of future successes in 
the United States. It was in fact little 
short of critical acclaim that compared 
him favorably to Tito Schipa and other 
tenors of his ilk. Mr. Borgioli gave 
two concerts in Scottish Rite Auditori- 
um, coming here from a successful sea- 
son in South America where he is a 
favorite in operas and concerts. He 
left immediately after his second re- 
cital to resume his appearances at the 
Royal Opera House in Rome and to 
fulfill contracts in Nice, Copenhagen, 
Cologne, and London. 


Has Manly Presence 


His San Francisco concerts revealed 
Mr. Borgioli as a tenor capable of hold- 
ing his own in any company. He has 
a manly bearing, and unusual poise. 
He sings with fine musicianship, and 
without effort. His voice might be 
described as a tenor-baritone, as it has 
a wide range and tones that are char- 
acteristic of both classifications. Of 
the real tenor caliber in exquisite 
pianissimi, it often suggests the deeper 
quality which is no less excellent in 
itself and which gives heroic note. 


Mr. Borgioli sang Gluck’s O Del 
Mio Dolce Ardor in a style comparable 
to the playing of Casals. A cello-like 
tone, artistic phrasing and shading 
made the simile apt. An impassioned 
reading of Cecconi’s Piccola Fonte; and 
polished delivery of the florid meas- 
ures in I1 Mio Tesoro from Don Gio- 
vanni gave ample testimony regarding 
the singer’s versatility and intelligence. 
A lyric of his own, Marinaresca, testi- 
fied to his ability as a composer, giving 
further proof that Mr. Borgioli is a 
musician as well as a singer. 


While he was sometimes guilty of 
overemphasis in climaxes of dramatic 
passion, he was free from most of the 
faults of Italian operatic tenors. And 
even in moments of exaggeration his 
was facile singing. 


The audiences were spontaneously 
applausive. Benjamin S. Moore played 
fine accompaniments, and Vivian Bax- 
ter, a pretty mezzo-soprano who sings 
with good enunciation and promising 
tone quality, made two appearances on 
Mr. Borgioli’s programs. 


The concerts were under the manage- 
ment of Frank Healy, who will fea- 
ture Mr. Borgioli on an _ extensive 
American tour next season. 
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Coast War Memorial 
Halted by Argument 


S “ny FRANCISCO, Jan. 2.— 
The War Memorial Build- 
ings are again being held up by 
quibbling between the American 
Legion and the Memorial Board 
of Trustees. The main difficulty, 
according to a statement of John 
Drum, quoted in the Examiner, 
is that the Veterans are dissat- 
isfied with the amount of space 
accorded them in the plans. Orig- 
inally they were to have 42,000 
square feet, and that allotment 
has been increased on several oc- 
casions until now 105,000 square 
feet are assigned to their quar- 
ters. Still they are said to be 
dissatisfied. How and when the 
argument will end is beyond 
prognostication. 
M. M. F. 
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IS PRESIDENT FOR 
TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 


Washington—A. C. Hayden has en- 
tered upon his twenty-second term as 
president of the Washington branch of 
the Musicians’ Protective Union. Other 
officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: Antonio Celfo, vice-president ; 
John E. Birdsell, secretary; Harry C. 
Manvell, treasurer; Ray Peters, ser- 
geant-at-arms. The board of directors 
are Max Esberger, Robert Gotta, Ray 
Hart, W. I. Jacoby, E. S. McGrath 
and C. V. Schofield. The trustees are 
W. W. Greenwell, W. M. Lynch and 


H. H. Meiners. John E. Birdsell and 
Harry C. Manvell were chosen as dele- 
gates to the annual « 2 in Den 


ver, next May. A. T.M. 
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Play Leps 
Sonata 


Providence Clubs Give 
Special Programs 


Provipence, R. I.—The third musi- 
cale given by the Chopin Club in 
Churchill House on Dec. 12 was dis- 
tinguished by the performance of a 
beautiful Sonata in G minor for vio- 
lin and piano composed by Wassili 
Leps, formerly of New York, but now 
resident in this city. The performers 
were Mr. Leps and Julius Theodoro- 
wicz, second violinist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Also taking 
part in the program were Amy Ward 
Durfee, contralto of Fall River; Mrs. 
Ferrand S. Stranahan, Jr., soprano of 
Providence, and George Gulski, pian- 
ist. Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie is 
president of the Chopin Club; and 
Boyd Anderson, president of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Music Clubs. 


A Christmas program was given by 
the Chaminade Club, Mrs. George H. 
Lomas, president, in Froebel Hall on 
the morning of Dec. 13. Mrs. Walter 
P. Pierce was in charge, and Bessie 
Birch Wood conducted the chorus. 

_The Monday Morning Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. Harold J. Gross is 
president, held its annual Christmas 
party on Dec. 17 in its rooms in the 
Lauderdale Building. Supper preced- 
ed a program which included original 
skits by club members. On the com- 


mittee were Mary Brooks, chairman; 
Mrs. James QO. Otis, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Austin H. Longfellow, Ruth 


Nichols Phillips, Marjorie A. Atkin- 
son, Mrs. Richard S. Blanding, Esther 
Mott Tripp, May Stockwell Hiller, 
Adele Durant Kean and Mabel Wool-- 
sey. 

N. B. P. 
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lier, Gange and Hutcheson. All the 
performances were thoroughly satis- 
factory in the spirit if not always in 
the letter. Fraser Gange seemed to be 
suffering from a heavy cold, which did 
not prevent him from singing the Schu- 
bert songs to the obvious delight of 
his audience. At the piano was no 
less a personage than Ernest Hutche- 
son. 

As usual the house was filled almost 
to overflowing. 

A. M. 


The Messiah Performed 


‘THE Oratorio Society of New York, 
supplemented by the White Plains 
and Mount Vernon units of the West- 
chester Choral Society, gave at Car- 
negie Hall on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
26, its 105th performance of The Mes- 
siabh. The chorus of four hundred 
singers, accompanied by an orchestra 
of sixty, was directed by Albert 
Stoessel. 

These singers are a dependable or- 
ganization, and gave a generally satis- 
factory performance. The body of 
tone was good, and the choral num- 
bers were sung in the traditional man- 
ner. Greater clarity, however, could 
have been attained; except with the 
soprano choir the intonation in the 
florid passages was not clear—one not 
having a score would not have been 
able to know of the coloratura writing 
in the music. 


The quartet of soloists was composed 
of Ruth Rodgers, soprano, Doris Doe, 
contralto, Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, bass. The solo trumpeter was 
Gustav Heim. The vocal honors of the 
evening certainly belong to that 
veteran artist, Mr. Beddoe, who sang 
with a youthful, smooth voice. Per- 
fect diction, breadth of style, and a sin- 
cere dignity of delivery are the qualifi- 
cations for good oratorio singing that 
are a »dossession almost unique to Mr. 

_Beddoe, _ His recitatives aul arias, were. 
warmiy applauded and deeply appreci- 
ated by the musicians in the audience. 

A> P:-D: 


Another Aida 


IDA held the boards at the Metro- 

politan on Saturday evening, Dec. 
29, with a cast composed for the most 
part of younger members of the com- 
pany. Clara Jacobo was the Aida, 
Frederick Jagel the Radames, Joseph 
Macpherson the King, and Aida Doni- 
nelli the Priestess. Margaret Matzen- 
auer was her customary effective and 
opulent voiced Amneris, Didur the 
Ramfis, Danise the Amonasro, and Pal- 
trinieri the Messenger. Miss De Le- 
porte led the ballet, and Mr. Serafin 
conducted. 


Miss Jacobo finds Aida a congenial 
role, admirably suited to her voice. She 
was pleasing in appearance, she acted 
well according to operatic standards, 
and her brilliant, rich voiced song won 
her many curtain calls. She usually 
corrected in short order slight lapses 
from pitch in the upper range. With 
her beautiful voice and knowledge of 
routine she will probably take her place 
as one of the most satisfactory Italian 
sopranos on the roster. 

Mr. Jagel, always a dependable tenor, 
strove successfully with his heroic mu- 
sic, and Danise was particularly good 
in the Nile scene. All of the other 
artists gave capable performances. 


v« 


Mt. Holyoke Carols 


A NOTHER proof of the increasing 
interest in the best music in edu- 


cational institutions of the country 
was the appearance of the Mount 
Holyoke College Glee Club in the 


Town Hall, Friday evening, Dec. 21. 
This was the second of three univer- 
sity women’s choral organizations to 
sing within the week, and the pro- 
grams of all three were sans peur et 
sans reproche. 


The Mount Holyoke singers pre- 
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sented a program of Christmas carols. 
At the conclusion the audience rose 
and joined them, charmed by the spell 
of what Professor William C. Ham- 
mond, their conductor, had described, 
in words happily chosen, as these light, 
young, virginal voices, in singing the 
First Nowell. 

If it is true that the programs of the 








sion of Fanny 


La Scaia soprano who maae her 


American debut in a Carnegie 
Hall, New York, recital Nov. 16. 


English Singers show Vaughan Wil- 
liams in a not too favorable light be- 
side his compatriots of three and four 
centuries ago, it is equally true that 
his mastery shines forth when he is 
grouped with his American contempor- 
aries, even when they are represented 
by such charming music as they con- 
tributed to Friday evening’s program. 
Professor Hammond contributed a 
group of organ pieces and Ruth Dyer, 
accompanist, played Whithorne’s 
Chimes of St. Patrick’s for piano. 
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Another Meistersinger 


‘THE Metropolitan offered another 
Meistersinger on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 22. The usual cast gave accept- 
able utterance to Wagner’s. great 
comedy. Mr. Bodanzky led this 
pedestrian procession, with Mme. Eas- 
ton and Mr. Whitehall striving valiant- 
ly, and Miss Wakefield and Messrs. 
Laubenthal, Schutzendorf, Ludikar and 
Meader following along. P. A. 


Cecilia Guider 


ECILIA GUIDER, soprano, gave 
at Town Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 29, a memorial concert for 
veteran dead, with a program and an 
audience which lent the event a de- 
cidedly Gaelic flavor. After The Star 
Spangled Banner and Mme. Guider’s 
The Unknown Soldier the program be- 
gan with songs of Haydn, Handel, Per- 
golese, and Paisiello. The three arias 
were the big air from Robert the 
Devil, and two excerpts from Manon 
Lescaut. The singer’s final groups had 
songs by Dunn, Merikanto, Kreisler, 
Maxwell, Weatherby’s Danny. Boy, 
Clifford Page’s In Dublin’s fair city 
and Kitty of Colerain, and Osgood’s 
Little Trees. 
Miss Guider has a lyric voice of 
pleasing natural quality in the middle 


Anitya. ... 


range, but she usually forces the ton. 
Her simpler songs were well received 
by her audience, but she had neither 
the purity of tone, the technique, nor 
the power, upon occasion, for the 
classical and dramatic numbers. Harry 
Oliver Hirt gave her capable accom- 
paniments. 

James McLoughlin, on a wheezy bag- 
pipe, played curious and doubtless orig- 
inal variations on The Last Rose of 
Summer, Believe me if all those en- 
dearing young charms, Dear Irish boy, 
and The Coulin. There were evidently 
those in the audience who found enjoy- 
ment in this display. 


Mr. Schenckman Plays 


It is an elementary precaution that 
Irvin Schenckman neglected in choos- 
ing Carnegie Hall for his recital, Fri- 
day evening, Dec. 28. But his neglect 
of it could hardly fail to prejudice the 
reviewer against his playing. It is not 
alone that the audience could well have 
been accommodated in a smaller place, 
but that that audience, which would 
have furnished another hall with the 


acoustically necessary upholstery, left 
Carnegie Hall somewhat cold, and 
echoing. 

It would be unfair, then, to judge 


from this performance his capacity for 
producing, varying, controlling tone- 
color. In other ways his playing was 
more satisfactory. He started with two 
organ choral preludes of Bach in 
Busoni’s transcription, played two 
Brahms Ballades, a Romanze and a 
Capriccio, the Kreisleriana of Schu- 
mann, five preludes of Scriabin, the 
Jeux d’Eau of Ravel and the Reflets 
dans l’Eau of Debussy, El Albaicin of 
Albeniz. In all he displayed a fluent 
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Caricset SCER- 
ing after the essential content of the 
music he played. N 
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Lohengrin Again 

FOR Christmas Eve the Metropoli- 

tan offered its customary Lohen- 
grin. Mr. Laubenthal was he who 
wished to be nameless, Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted, and Mmes. Easton, Matzen- 
auer, and Messrs. Schuetzendorf, Mayr 
and Gabor contributed to the evening’s 
music. The performance met with con- 
siderable approval. 


Argentina at the Plaza 


HE Twenty sixth Artistic Morn- 
ing at the Plaza was eminent in 
its inclusion of the dance sensation of 
this season, the peerless Argentina 
Appearing with the superb one were 


Hector de Tara, baritone, Julian 
Oliver, tenor and Tonar’s Mexican 
Players. 


La Argentina, the epitome of grace, 
showed with an infallible sense of 
rhythm, the utter subtlety, the over- 
powering splendor of her art in an ab- 
solute change of personality for each 
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selection. The Grandos dance en- 
chanted with its delicate simplicity, 
the brilliance of the Fire dance from 
the Balle’ FE! A.sor Lrujo was thrill- 
ing to behoid. 

Both Messrs. Oliver and de Tara 
sang fervently and with excellent taste 
while the Tovar ensemble demonstrated 
a requisite finish of performance. 

The program, Mexican and Spanish 
in its entirety, was apparently highly 
appreciated by a discriminating assem- 
blage. 


Mme. Wright’s Recital 


OBINA WRIGHT, who gave a 

recital in the Knight of Columbus 
auditorium on the evening of Dec. 18, 
arose from a sickbed to do so. Under 
the circumstances it would be gratui- 
tous to take her to task for many 
things which under other circumstances 
would call for comment. 

At times there were hints of a nice 
musicianship in her program of songs 
of a uniformly exacting nature. There 
were ancient Spanish airs with accom- 
paniments by Joaquin Nin, songs of 
Debussy, Villa-Lobos, De Falla and 
Nin, the Histoires Naturelles of Ravel 
and sgngs in English by Ornstein, 
Manning, Bridge and Hughes. It was 
in the Debussy that Mme. Wright was 
most successful. At other times one 
missed a sharpness of diction and ac- 
cent necessary for the music she had 
chosen. 

Mme. Wright believes, as evidenced 
by other recitals as well as this one, 
that music is enhanced by an appeal 
to the eye. Thus she used unusual 
lighting effects, tapestries, candlesticks, 
flowers, ancient and picturesque cos- 
tume of green satin. Carlos Salzedo 
was her accompanist. 


Mr. Taraffo, Guitarist 


ASQUALE TARAFFO, Italian 
P eyitarist, gave a recital in the 
Gallo Theatre on Sunday afternoon, 


Dec. 23. His program ranged from lit- 
tle known Spanish Music to the Stars 
and Stripes Forever. There was a cer- 
tain absence of color to the whole per- 
formance, which apparently only a 
player of genius could surmount in its 
entirety. Nevertheless much of Mr. 
Taraffo’s playing was admirable and 
satisfying. 

His program included works by Mar- 
guetti, Carosio Vinas, Tarrega, Al- 
beniz, Rossini, Boccherini, Delibes and 
Schubert. Encores were in order at 
the close. An audience of good pro- 
portions heard Mr. Taraffo with dis- 
tinct signs of pleasure. PR. A. 


Turandot Given 


HE specticular Turandot with the 

not less spectacular Mme. —— 
was the Metropolitan’s offering for the 
evening after Christmas. It was Mr. 
Serafin’s evening, as are so many of 
those he conducts. Others taking part 
were Mme. Vettori and essrs. 
Lauri Volpi, Basiola, Bada, Tedesco, 
Ludikar, Altglass. P. A 

(Continued on page 26) 
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10,000 fear ‘/ree 
(Chamber -<ACusic 


By W. R. 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 3.—The sec- 

ond of the series of six free chamber 
music concerts at the new Art Museum 
in the Parkway, provided through the 
generosity of Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, was given on Sunday, Dec. 16 with 
an audience of approximately 10,000 
crowding the foyer and the balconies 
overhanging it. 

Though the concert did not begin till 
8:15, the audience started to enter as 
early as seven. The musicians were 
stationed under a canopy on the fifst 
landing of the staircase, with micro- 
phones to distribute the music through- 
out the vast areas. The Swastika Quar- 
tet, consisting of Gama Gilbert and 
Benjamin Sharlip, violins; Shepherd 
Lehnhoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, 
‘cello, was assisted by Joseph Levine, 
pianist, in the final number, Schumann’s 
romantic Quintet in E flat, Op. 44. It 
moved to a splendid climax through the 
marchlixe Andante, and the delightful 
Scherzo to the brilliant Finale. The 
young artists opened with the Beetho- 
ven F minor Quartet, Op. 95, which 
was read with surprising maturity of 
interpretation. A finely colored ver- 
sion of Griffes’ Two Sketches for 
String Quartet based on Indian Themes 
was the medial number. The Swastikas 
played with excellently concerted ef- 
fects throughout. 

Stanley Club Concert 

The Stanley Music Club Orchestra 
had Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, as so- 
loist at the concert on Sunday evening, 
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Murphy 


Dec. 16, his number being the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto. Mr. Jacobinoff played 
with very lovely tone and perfection of 
intonation, after shedding a bit of 
nervousness at the beginning of the first 
movement. The violinistic quality of 
the slow movement was communicated 
with rare skill, and the technical ex- 
action of the finale were met with vir- 
tuoso ability. Artur Bodzinsky of- 
fered an exquisite reading of Mozart's 
G Minor Symphony as his first num- 
ber, and followed this with Wotan’s 
Farewell and the Magic Fire Music 
from Walkure and Till Eulenspiegel, 
with stress on Till’s rowdy character- 
istics. 


Sing Brahms’ Requiem 

The Brahms Chorus, N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor, opened its season 
Dec. 14 with Brahms’ Requiem and 
Dvorak’s Te Deum. The concert, fol- 
lowing the plan of the organization to 
give its numbers in appropriate atmos- 
phere, was held in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church. There was a full or- 
chestral accompaniment by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and the oc- 
casion was one of the rare local op- 
portunities to hear Brahms’ massive and 
impressive work as the composer de- 
signed it. The chorus sang with im- 
peccable attack and release and with 
a finely reverent regard for the con- 
tent of the work. Blessed are they 
Who Mourn, For the Trumpet Shall 
Sound, and Worthy Art Thou to be 
Praised, with its involved counterpoint, 
were mightily sung. The soloists, Ethel 
Righter Wilson, soprano, and Thomas 
McClelland, contributed excellently to 
the total eect. In the Requiem, as 


well as in the interesting Dvorak num- 


ber (a worthy work, but not of the 
quality of his Stabat Mater), Mr. Nor- 
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den’s choral and orchestral forces were 
highly responsive to his admirable in- 
terpretative ideas. His own melodious 
motet, entitled Charity, proved a defi- 
nite addition to this form of ecclesiasti- 
cal musical literature, being especially 
notable for original instrumental treat- 
ment of the accompaniment. 





ST 


Opera Incorporated 


The Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany has been incorporated in 
New York State to encourage the 
active participation of the public 
in the musical development of the 
United States. . 
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GIVE 100TH RECITAL 


AtnHens, Ava., On Nov. 13.—Athens 
College had its 100th recital since 
September 1924. In this series there 
have been 1520 compositions performed, 
by 491 composers born in thirty-one 
countries. One-hundred twenty four 
American composers were represented. 
The students came from sixty-seven 
towns and cities in ten states and three 
foreign countries (Cuba, Japan and 
Korea). Frank M. Church, director 
of music, states that 102 pianists, 
thirty-five vocalists, fourteen violinists 
and eleven organists took part in these 
recitals. 


OPERA CLUB PROGRAM 


The National Opera Club of Amer- 
ica, Inc., of which Barqness Katharine 
Evans von Klenner is founder and 
president, announced its annual ball and 
president‘s reception in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, Jan. 3. Two 
hundred presidents of clubs in Greater 
New York accepted invitations. Rig- 
oletto was listed to be presented by 
Mr. De Macchi, director and accompan- 
ist, with Mignon Spence as Gilda, Al- 
fonso Romero as the Duke, and Alberto 
Terrasi as Rigoletto. Mary Harn was 
announced to sing sohgs in costume. 
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N Caroline Thomas’s recital at the 

Town Hall, Friday, December 22, 
we had transcriptions with us again. 
The literature of the violin is not as 
small as some think. Miss Thomas’ ap- 
proach to the music she played was 
earnest and modest; she is gifted with 
an agreeable technique and a stage pres- 
ence of charm. 


She played the Devil’s Thrill Sonata 
of Tartini, Wieniawski’s D minor Con- 
certo, pieces by Novacek, Ravel and 
Sarasate, and transcriptions by all and 
sundry. She was received with much 
applause and a tremendous floral dis- 
play. The versatile Mr. Stassevitch 
accompanied at the piano. The Tartini 
and Wieniawski works attested amply 
to Miss Thomas’ powers of concentra- 
tion. They illustrated, too, an excep- 
tional feeling for structure and form. 
Technically, these were as brilliant as 
one could wish. 


P. A. 
SUNDAY OPERA 


HE guest artist of the concert at 

the Metropolitan on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 23, was the distinguished 
French violinist, Renee Chemet. With 
the orchestra she played the Bruch Con- 
certo, and later, with the piano accom- 
paniments of Anca Seidlova, a group 
of solos—Sarasate’s Romance Andal- 


ouse, de Falla’s Chanson, the very 
beautiful Cortege of Lilli Boulanger, 
and the Turina-Chemet Miramar. Her 
rather small, silvery, and tense tone 
suited well the polished phrases and the 
refinement of interpretation. 


Marek Windheim sang with a light 
and typically German voice the Durch 
die Walder from Die Freischiitz, and 
afterwards joined in the duet from The 
Bartered Bride which followed Mr. 
Ludikar’s solo. Mr. Diaz sang three 
Spanish songs superbly, to the admir- 
ably rhythmical accompaniment of Mr. 
Ruhrseitz, and Miss Fleischer won her 
customary plaudits with the Micaela 
aria. Jane Carroll gave an unusually 
good account of herself—the Mignon 
aria, “Connais-tu le pays” lies better 
for her voice than some of the con- 
tralto music she essays. 


The trio from the first act of Aida 
was well sung by Mmes. Vettori, Tel- 
va and Mr. Jagel, but the following 
Meistersinger quintet, in the hands of 
Mmes. Fleischer, Telva, and Mme. 
Altglass, Windheim, and Ludikar, had 
a sluggish and impromptu performance. 


The orchestra, under Mr. Bambo- 
schek, played the Overture to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Sibelius’ 


Valse Triste, Schumann’s Traumerei, 
Gounod’s La Colombe, and in conclu- 
sion, Mozart's Turkish March. 

A. P .D. 


Schreker Work 


Introduced 


Gabrilowitsch Plays 
Infanta’s Birthday 


Pumaperpoia, Jan. 2. — Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, whose conducting some- 
times fail to thrill, at least evinces a 
taste for delectable novelties. His 
most recent exhibit in this line was 
Schreker’s The Birthday of the In- 
fanta, played at Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts on a Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night in the Academy of Mu- 
sic. The suite—that is its form— is 
draawn from the composer from a bal- 
let-pantomime presented by a society 
of artists called the Secessionists in 
Vienna twenty years ago. No hint of 
insurgency remains in this music, based 
on a half-ironic half tender, little story 
by Oscar Wilde. Schreker has deli- 
cately caught the poetic atmosphere, ac- 
centing with felicity of instrumental 
workmanship and a garland of frank- 
ly melodic themes the quaintness, the 
touches of whimsy and the underlying 
wistfulness. 


The Eleven Subtitles 


The suite is in eleven short move- 
titles are Round Dance, Procession and 
ments, played without pauses. The 
Mock Bull Fight, The Dancing Boys, 
The Minuet of Our Lady, Dance of the 
Dwarf, With the Wind in Spring Time, 
In Blue Sandals Over the Corn, In Red 
Raiment in the Fall, The Infanta’s Rose 
and Epilogue. The audience found the 
work thoroughly ingratiating. 

The rest of the concert was without 
particular distinction. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch gave rather routine perform- 
ances of Brahms’ Tragic Overture and 
the Second Symphony of Beethoven. 
The Russian Easter of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff closed the program. 


Double Opera Bill 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany presented Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci in the Academy on a 
Monday night. The former achieved 
distinction in the impressively wrought 
and vocally satisfying Santuzza of that 
interesting young soprano Pauline 
Lawn. She dominated a performance 
that had a fairly good Turiddu in Nor- 
berto Ardelli, a passable Alfio in Al- 
fredo Gandolfi, a rather ineffective 
Lola in Maybelle Marston and a quite 
unconvincing Mamma Lucia in Manila 
Ressler. The chorus gave a vigorous 
performance, as did the unfailing Alex- 
ander Smallens at the conductor's desk. 

Irene Williams gave a competent, but 
not particularly brilliant performance 
as Nedda in Pagliacci. Nelson Eddy 
and Ivan Ivantzoff were suitably 
placed as Silvio and Tonio, respectiveiy. 
The Canio of Ifor Thomas, Welsh 
tenor, proved something of a disappoint- 
ment, his clouded tones suggesting that 
he may have been suffering from a cold. 

H. T. CRAveEN. 
KINDLER IS SOLOIST 

CLeveLanp.—The Eighth pair of con- 
certs given by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff, in 
Masonic Hall, Dec. 20 and 21, brought 
Hans Kindler, as ‘cello soloist. Mr. 
Kindler has many admirers in Cleve- 
land, who greeted him with applause 
when he appeared, and were thus com- 
mitted to enthusiasm after he had 
played. The truth is that the senti- 
mental tune and irrelevant development 
in Dvorak’s Concerto in B minor, Op. 
104, coming after Bach’s Concerto No. 
3 for string orchestra, could not be 
interesting, even in the hands of a 
superb ‘cellist. Naturally all the musi- 
cians waited for the Cesar Franck Sym- 
phony. Mr. Sokoloff, a student of 
d’Indy, never fails to read this score 
with heroic power. 

B.A. 
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“The Perfect S inger” 





Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera soprano. 


FOR the first time in the history of 
singing in America, a group of 
vocal teachers has come together and 
selected “the perfect singer” as a 
model for their teaching. Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera star, is 
thus honored and has been presented 
with a gold medal for perfection in 
singing by the Guild of Vocal Teachers 
of New York. 

In presenting the medal to Mme. 
Rethberg, Anna Ziegler, president of 
the Guild, declared: “In her singing 
we find a model for our teaching—the 
cultivated tone and the artistic inter- 


Sanpnnirniitnn 


pretation. Mme. Rethberg’s voice of 
today grew to its present perfection 
by faithful adherence to reliable beauty 
under all difficulties. 

“Up to the present time our singer 
has studied and memorized the main 
roles of 106 grand operas, all the ora- 
torios, masses, passions and cantatas 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Brahms, Schumann, Liszt and others. 
Today she knows and sings 1,000 songs 
in their original languages.” 

Mme. Rethberg is here shown with 
the medal abemntce to her by the Guild. 


Hawaii Returns to the Native 


(Continued from page 7) 


uel Irving, scenic artist, and Dorothy 
True Bell, who had charge of proper- 
ties. 

Officers of the Honolulu Opera Asso- 
ciation are: William H. Popert, presi- 
dent; Emil A. Berndt, vice-president ; 
L. W. de Vis-Norton, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. E. M. Watson, corre- 
sponding secretary; George H. Angus, 
treasurer; Mrs. Hilda E. MacKenzie, 
assistant treasurer. 

A capacity audience attended the sec- 
ond concert this season of the Hono- 
lulu Symphony Orchestra, Arthur 
Brooks conducting, Dec. 5, in the Prin- 
cess Theatre. Although conditions 
necessitate holding fewer rehearsals 
than is customary with symphony or- 
chestras in larger cities, the orchestra 


is doing very creditable work. The 
program included Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony and lesser works by Men- 


delssohn, Weber, Brooke and Cowen. 
Yolanda Kusakabe, Japanese-Italian 
pianist, played a scholarly program in 
Mission Memorial Hall, Dec. 13, includ- 
ing five arrangements of Bach by An- 
gelelli, Mendelssohn’s Variations Seri- 
euses, two sonatas of Scarlatti, a ga- 
votte by Martini, Debussy’s Arabesque, 
Bossi’s Intermezzo, a Chopin nocturne, 
berceuse and etude, Liszt’s eleventh 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Satie’s Premiere 
Gnossienne, and two modern Japanese 
compositions, Koscak Yamada’s Haru- 
same (Spring Shower) and a Dance. 


Miss Kusakabe played with vigor and 
brilliance rather than with subtlety. 

Keeaumoku Louis, Hawaiian bari- 
tone, who returned recently from the 
United States, sang in a twilight con- 
cert in the Princess Theatre, Dec. 3, 
offering the prologue to Pagliacci and 
songs by Bantuck, Coleridge-Taylor 
and Rachmaninoff, as well as a group 
of Hawaiian melodies. He was assist- 
ed by Robert Vetlesen, a young Juillard 
scholar and pupil of Josef tLhevinne, 
who is visiting his native territory after 
several years’ study in New York. Mrs. 
Ralph Fishbourne accompanied. 

Andrew Park, Korean violinist, ap- 
peared Dec. 1 at Nuuanu Inter-Racial 
Y. M. C. A. in a farewell concert. He 
was assisted by Ayounz Chung and 
Augusta Jeckel, pianists. He will leave 
in January for Chicago to continue his 
studies. He came here from Korea 
about five years ago, and for two years 
has been a member of the Honolulu 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Royal Russian Choir, Princess 
Agreneva-Slaviansky conducting, will 
arrive from the Orient Dec. 29 and on 
Dec. 30 will open a week’s engagement 
at the Hawaii Theatre. The Royal 
Russian Choir was founded in 1845, 
at the command of the Czar, by Prince 
Demitri Agrenev, father of the present 
leader. It comprised thirty-five voices 
with dancers and Prince Agreneva’s 
daughter, Margarite, appears as pianist. 
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Symphony Takes Part in 
Holiday Event 


G EATILE, Jan. 2,—Karl 
Krueger, conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
turned the Saturday night con- 
cert in the Civic Auditorium on 
Dec. 22 into a community cele- 
bration. The audience joined in 
the singing of carols, and the 
Temple Chorus of the First 
Methodist Church, under the di- 
rection of J. Graham Morgan, 
contributed anthems and carols 
with orchestral accompaniment. 
Emily Bentley Dow, seventeen- 
year-old Seattle violinist, ap- 
peared with the orchestra in Sar- 
asate’s Zigeunerweisen., The or- 





chestra was heard in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Christmas Eve Suite, 
in Tchaikovsky’s © Nutcracker 
Suite and in the prelude to Han- 
sel and Gretel. 
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Moderns ‘Take 
Their Turn 


Respighi and Schmitz 
Greeted in Seattle 


SEATTLE, Jan. 2—Exponents of mod- 
ern music had things much their own 
way in the week preceding Christmas. 
Outstanding recitals were those of Ot- 
torino Respighi in the Spanish ballroom 
of the Olympic Hotel and E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, in Plymouth Coggre- 
gational Church three nights later. Re- 
spighi, assisted by Mme. Respighi and 

rancis J. Armstrong, Seattle violinist, 
was presented by the local Pro Mu- 
sica Society, and the recital was at- 
tended by Mr. Schmitz, president of the 
international society. 


Before turning his attention to his 
own works, Respighi played from Scar- 
latti, Cesti and Marcello. A sonata of 
his own for violin and piano followed 
with Mr. Armstrong assisting. Mme. 
Respighi sang two groups of her hus- 
band’s songs, and the evening ended with 
a reception. 


Mr. Schmitz, in his recital, gave not- 
able performances of compositions by 
Debussy, Ravel, Chabrier, Albeniz, 
Moszkowski, Borodin and Medtner. 
His program also included the Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue by Bach, and 
a Chopin group. Always a brilliant 
technician, Mr. Schmitz was at his best 
in modern French and Spanish com- 
posers. His Chopin failed to command 
equal admiration. 


Ricwarp E. Hays. 





WELCOME TENOR HOME 


Boston.—Willard Erhardt, tenor 
pupil of Angelo Parola, Milan, Italy, 
who came to Boston for the Christmas 
holidays, returned to his home town, 
South Bend, Ind., Dec. 2 and was ac- 
claimed in a concert in the K. of C. 
Auditorium. He was heard in Italian, 
French, German and English songs, 
succeeding in each group and being es- 
pecially effective in Italian numbers. 
His voice, always under excellent con- 
trol and of fine quality, was admired 
in compositions by Rossini, Cimarosa, 
Montesanti, Giordano, Hue, Schubert, 
Schumann, Campbell-Tipton, Carpen- 
ter, Rubinstein and Jenny Prince Black. 
Marjorie Berteling Galloway accom- 


panied. 
W. J. P. 





Tusa, Oxra.—C. Rogers Mott has 
opened a piano studio. He is a bach- 
elor of music of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Kansas. 
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Rare Mozart Original Added to 
Library of Congress Collection 


By Alfred T. Marks 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 26. — The 

Music Division of the Library of 
Congress reports that in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, there were acces- 
sions totaling 11,456, of which 9,389 
were music, 1,226 music literature, and 
841 music theory; 7,848 were received 
through the Copyright Office; 1,938 as 
gifts, 1,222 by purchase, 20 through ex- 
changes, 291 by transfer and 137 other- 
wise obtained. The contents of the 
Music Division on June 30 totaled 1,- 
033,499 pieces and volumes. 


Outstanding Gifts 
Among the more important gifts to 
the division in the year, reported by 


Carl Engel, the chief, are the follow- 
ing : 
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WOOD-CUT TITLE 


From Hans Judenkunig, Instructions in Playing the Lute and Viol. 
Brought to America by the fi 


From H. B. Tremaine, president of 
the Aeolian Company, New York, a 
Steinway Duo-Art player-piano. 

From Herbert Bedford, London, the 
holograph of his song Meditation 
Among the Trees, and the holograph 
of the song Love, If You Knew the 
Light, by his late wife, Liza Lehmann. 

From the Beethoven Association of 
New York, an additional grant of $500 
to be applied to the purchase of musi- 
cal manuscripts, rare editions, and other 
objects coming within the sphere of 
interest of the association. The 
Association also presented a copy of 
the facsimile of Beethoven's Sonata 
Appassionata from the holograph in the 
Conservatoire in Paris. 


From Mrs. Coolidge 


From Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
as additions to her previous gifts of 
manuscripts, the composers’ holographs 
of the following works of chamber mu- 
sic, dedicated to or commissioned by 
Mrs. Coolidge: Arnold Schonberg. 
String Quartet No. 3, Op. 30; Frank 
Bridge, String Quartet No. 3; Arthur 
Bliss, Quintet for strings and oboe; 
Alfredo Casella, Sonata for ’cello and 
piano; G. F. Malipiero, Sonata a tré; 
Ottorino Respighi, Trittico Botticel- 
liano; Bohuslay Martini, String 
Quintet; David Stanley Smith, String 


Quartet, Op. 57; Jean Rogister, String 
uartet No. 4; Ornstein, Piano 
uintet; Gabriel Pierné, Sonata da 

camera, Op. 48; Alfred Rosé, String 

Quartet; Karl Weigl, String Quartet. 

Mrs. Coolidge has also given to the 

Library printed and manuscript pre- 

sentation copies of works by Alban 

Berg, Gustave Doret, Arnold Schon- 

berg, E. W. Korngold, G. F. Malipiero, 

Paul A. Pisk, Anton Webern, Henry 

F. Gilbert, Howard Hanson, Mario 

Pilati, and others. 

From Henry D. Maxwell, Easton, 
Pa., four volumes of the Ephrata Com- 
munity, one a manuscript Das Lied der 
Liederen, Welchesist Salomons (ca. 
1750), which has the characteristic pen- 
and-ink ornamentation, some of them 
colored, peculiar to the work done by 
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Vienna, 1523. 


brary of Congress. 


the “sisters” of the sect; two volumes, 
Das Gesang der Einsamen und Ver- 
lassenen Turtel Taube (1747) and 
Paradisisches Wunder-Spiel (1766). 
The fourth book is the extremely rare 
quarto edition of Paradisisches 
Wunder-Spiel with words and music 
(1754), in which the words are printed 
and the music is added in manuscript. 


A Mozart Holograph 


“It is not often that holographs of 
‘new’ music by Mozart can be picked 
up, unknown to Kéchel, unknown to 
Messrs. de Wyzewa and de St.-Foix,” 
it is stated. “Yet such a piece is the 
composer’s manuscript of a song en- 
titled Baci amorosi e cari. It covers 
four quarto pages of fourteen-line 
paper. It is signed by Mozart and 
carries in his hand the dedication ‘Al 
Nobiliss Signor Conte  Pallavicini.’ 
At the end it is dated ‘Villa Pallavicini 
li 7 Settembre 1770.’ This song for 
soprano and cembalo was composed by 
the fourteen-year old Mozart while he 
and his father were staying at the 
country estate of Field Marshal Count 
Pallavicini, near Bologna, in the autumn 
of 1770, when Mozart was writing the 
music of the opera Mitridate for Milan. 

“The first part of the splendid mu- 
sic library of Dr. Werner Wolftheim 
has been dispersed by auction. The 
sale took place June 13-16 in Berlin. 


It attracted bidders from far and near. 
Patriotic as well as musicological con- 
siderations entered into the bidding. 
Determined efforts were made by cer- 
tain German libraries and private col- 
lectors to prevent the greatest rarities 
from ~~ out of the country. The 
Library Congress, with equal de- 
termination but limited funds, tried to 
bring some of these rarities to the 
United States. 

“Under these circumstances it is 
gratifying to report that the Library, 
among five items obtained, cap- 
tured the most highly prized piece of 
the whole collection—the tablature book 
of Hans Judenkunig, printed in Vienna 
in 1523. It was the last copy likely 
to be for sale. Only four other copies 
of this book are known to exist and 
they are in permanent keeping. It is 
not in the British Museum, nor in the 
State Library of Berlin. The copy 
acquired by the Library of Congress is 
in wonderful condition; it belonged at 
one time to the coilection of Geheimrat 
Wagener at Marburg.” 


Emory Glee 
Club Carols 


With Presbyterian 
Christmas Service 


Attanta, Ga—The Emory Uni- 
versity Glee Club appeared in the an- 
nual Christmas carol service in the 
First Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, 
at twilight on Dec. 16. 

This special program, given on the 
last Sunday before the holiday sea- 
son, has become an established custom 
which Atlantans greet with a capacity 
house. Forty-five members participated 
this year. Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey di- 
rected, and Dr. Charles A. Sheldon, 
Jr., organist of the church, was the 
accompanist. The club quartet, con- 
sisting of Emil Jalouk, Ed Kane, 
George Rogers and Lawrence Chaffee 
sang Adeste Fideles. The solo in an 
old French Christmas song arranged 
by Frank Damrosch, was sung by Mrs. 
Charles A. Sheldon, soprano. : 

After the holidays the Glee Club will 
be heard in a tour through the south- 
ern states. Concerts are also slated in 
eastern cities. 

The Studio Arts Club, with the “mu- 
sic group” under the chairmanship of 
Mabelle S. Wall, presented the first 
concert of the season Dec. 12, in the 
club rooms. Members of the Atlanta 
Conservatory of Music faculty taking 
part were Mary Jane Lansing, con- 
tralto, and Eugenie Dozier, dancer. 
James de la Fuenta, student of Charles 
Fry of the Conservatory, appeared ; and 
a violin ensemble was made up of the 
following teachers and _ students: 
Marguerite Cooper, Ruth Dabney 
Smith, Agnes Adams, Eugenie Dozier, 
Jane Ulmer, Lesly Redman, Requa 
Duke and Mrs. Henry Robinson. Ac- 
companists were Hazel Wood, Clara 
Mae Smith and Robert wee 3 . 








LOS ANGELES BACH 
SOCIETY BOOKED 


Los ANGELEs—The Bach Cantata 
Society, founded last season and con- 
ducted by Hal Davidson Crain, gave a 
program of Christmas music before the 
Woman’s Club of Hollywood on Dec. 
19. Choral numbers from cantatas, 
Sing We the Birth, and All They from 
Saba Shall Come, and a group of ap- 
propriate chorales completed an enjoy- 
able program. The choir was an- 
nounced to sing twice at services of 
the Institute of Religious Science, of 
which Ernest Holmes is dean, on Dec. 
23. Lillian Chancer is the accompanist 
for the sixteen singers. The first of 
three concerts scheduled for the season 
will be given in the Superet Church 
soon after the holidays. The Los An- 
geles String Quartet and Franz Hoff- 
man, baritone, will be the assisting 
artists. 
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News from 
Boston 


Artists and Composers 
Having Busy Season 


Boston.—Felix Fox, pianist of this 
city, is booked by his manager, Aaron 
Richmond, for the following appear- 
ances: Jan. 11, Harvard Musical As- 
sociation; Jan. 13, Boston City Club; 
Jan. 16, Jordan Hall and Jan. 20 at 
E. Howard Gay’s. Mr. Fox was born 
in Breslau, Germany, and studied piano 
and composition under Carl Reinecke 
and Jadassohn at the Royal Conserva- 
tory in Leipzig. He continues his piano 
study in Paris under Isidor Philipp. He 
has been especially active in chamber 
music and recently played with the 
Flonzaley Quartet in Farmington, Conn. 
He has also appeared as soloist with 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He 
has edited many musical works, and 
composed songs and piano pieces. He 


is head of the Felix Fox School of 
Pianoforte Playing in this city and di- 
rector of music in Miss _ Porter's 
School at Farmington, Conn. Mr. Fox 
has been decorated as Officier de I’In- 
struction Publique by the French 
Government. 

The managerial office of Aaron Rich- 
mond announces the following January 
schedule exclusive of New England 
books: Jan. 5, Povla_ Frijsh, so- 
prano, Hotel Statler; Jan. 8, George 
Smith, pianist, Jordan Hall; Jan. 9, 
Dorothy Speare, soprano, assisted by 
the Boston Sinfonietta, Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor, Symphony Hall; Jan. 10, 
Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, 
Jordan Hall; Jan. 12, Jesus Maria San- 
roma, pianist, Jordan Hall; Jan. 15, 
Louise Seymour, pianist, and Mar- 
jorie Gilchrist, soprano, Jordan Hall; 
Jan. 16, Curtis String Quartet, Jordan 
Hall; Jan. 17, Rachel Morton, soprano, 
Jordan Hall; Jan. 19, Lucia Chagnon, 
soprano, Jordan Hall; Jan. 24, Henri 
Temianka, violinist, Jordan Hall; Jan. 
26, J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor 
Gordon, in Negro spirituals, Statler. 


La Jutve ts 
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Los Angeles Revives 
Cavaliers’ Custom 


OS ANGELES, Dec. 31.— 

Through the efforts and 
sponsorship of North Main Street 
Business Men’s Association, one 
of the romantic customs of old 
Los Angeles is being revived. In 
the days when cavaliers serenad- 
ed their ladies to the accompani- 
ment of a guitar, friendly crowds 
would gather at the plaza every 
Saturday afternoon to 
sprightly tunes or langorous mel- 
odies of Spain, played by natives 
on their favorite instruments. 
The business men of the district 
have pledged $500 a month for a 
year to meet the cost of weekly 
concerts, the first of which were 
scheduled for the Saturday pre- 
ceding Christmas. The concerts 
will last for three hours and will 
be free to the public, with plans 
for broadcasting pending. The 
twenty-two players are garbed in 
the style of early Spanish and 
Mexican musicians, with sombre- 
ros, trajes de charros and serapes. 
Carlos Tamborrel is the prime 
mover in the enterprise. 


H. D. C. 
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STUDYING MacDOWELL 

Houston, Tex.—Edward MacDowell 
and his works formed the subject taken 
up at the open meeting of the Junior 
Girl’s Musical Club recently at the 
Y. W. C. A. Clarita Roos, leader, 
sketched MacDowell’s life; Mrs. Julian 
Wells explained the aims of the Peter- 
boro Colony, and Hazel Hochmuth and 
Shirley Richardson gave a dialogue 
about it. Musical numbers included 
piano solos, a harp trio coached by Mil- 
dred Milligan, and a violin choir. 

The Juvenile and Junior B. Natural 
Club also gave a MacDowell program 


at the Y. W. C. A. Compositions 
given in costume, were featured. 
mF. 


Revived 


By Chicago Opera 


Cuicaco, Jan. 2—As long as there 
are singers of the proper caliber, and 
the special public to whom it seems to 
appeal, Halevy’s La Juive will doubt- 
less remain in the repertoire of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. Both 
audience and singers were present for 
the season’s first performance on Dec. 
19. The former was of capacity size; 
the latter consisted of Frida Leider, 
Alice Mock, Charles Marshall, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Jose Mojica, Desire 
Defrere, Eugenie Sandrini and Antonio 
Nicolich. Henry Weber conducted. 

Mme. Leider again distinguished her- 
self in what singers probably consider 
a rich role. Her voice is indisputably a 
fine one, and in every technical demand 
never failed its very intelligent mis- 
tress. The only shortcoming was an 
occasional unexpected lack of power 
in the upper range. As in two previ- 
ous roles, the soundness and justness 
of her musicianship commanded the ut- 
most respect. 

Miss Mock contrived to engage 
sympathy for a character whom the 
author has aided in that respect only 
by writing for her the least bad of a 
succession of trite tunes. Miss Mock 
sang these dubious concessions far more 
charmingly than they deserved. The 
florid passages were clean cut and accu- 
rate, the phrasing was of a most com- 
mendable sort, and graceful ease 
marked her entire vocal display. In 
addition, she was aided by the always 
ingratiating quality of her voice, and 
by some very tasteful costumes 





Alice Mock, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, as she appears in 
Rigoletto. 
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‘Texas Club 


Has Election 


Fifth District Clubs Meet 
For Day At San Antonio 


AN ANTONIO, Tex., Dec. 31.— 
The fifth district of the Texas 


Federation of Music Clubs held a one 
day session in the Gunter Hotel, Dec. 
8. Election of officers resulted in the 
choice of Mrs. Alfred Nlole, San Mar- 
cas, as president; Mrs. Charles J. 
Moore, Austin, vice-president; Ora 
Witte, San Antonio, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. W. M. Magee, Nixon, 
treasurer; Mrs. G. M. Doyle, Kerr- 
ville, parlimentarian. The correspond- 
ing secretary will be appointed by the 
president. 


District representatives elected were 


Katherine Redmond, Corpus Christi; 
Mary Moody, Taylor; Mrs. Joe F. 
James, Austin; Mrs. T. E. Mumme, 


San Antonio; Mrs. N. M. Wilcox, Aus- 
tin. 


Hostess Clubs 


Hostess clubs were the City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club; San Antonio Musical Club, 
Chaminade Choral Society, Music 
Teachers’ Association, Mozart Society, 
Main Avenue Glee Club, B. major 
Musical Club, High School Orchestra, 
Huffmeyer Junior Club, Merry Maids 
Musical Club, the Choir of the First 
Baptist Church, B Natural Club. 


Mrs. Alex. Adams, president of the 
City Federation was chairman of local 
program; Mrs. Theodore Mumme, ar- 
rangements; Mrs. F. L. Carson, assem- 
bly singing. Mayor C. M. Chambers, 
Sidney Kring of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, founder 
and life president of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club, welcomed the delegates. 


Participants 


Interspersed in the business and 
luncheon sessions were musical num- 
bers by the San Antonio High School 
Orchestra, directed by Otto Zoeller; 
by Fae Grimsley and Teresa Duft, Car- 
roll College, San Antonio; Ada Maude 
Owen, Maurine Owen, San Marces 
Baptist Academy; Mary Aubrey Keat- 
ing, Jewel Carey, San Antonio; Les- 
ter Brenizer, Austin, Mrs. J. Gordon 
Wilcox, Mrs. Alexander McCollister, 
president San Antonio Music Teachers’ 
Association; Mrs. E. P. Arneson, 
Tuesday Musical Vocal Double Quar- 
tet, Ora Witte, Mrs. Paul Rochs, Mrs. 
David Bernard, Mrs. Stanley Winters, 
Mrs. James Chalkley, Mrs. Eugene 
Ernest Serivner. A_ violin ensemble 
directed by Mrs. R. G. Piper and con- 
sisting of Corinne Worden, Mrs. Les- 
ter Morris, Mrs. Harry Tappan, Doro- 
thy Callaway, Mrs. Wilson Walthall, 
Mrs. Leonard Brown, Mrs. E. A. Du- 
bose, Leonora Smith, Mrs. Charles 
George, Ethel Mazur, with Mrs. Jack 


Lockwood, as accompanist. 

An original choral number by Mrs. 
A. M. Fischer, San Antonio, was sung 
by the Choral Club of Our Lady of the 
Lake College. Incarnate Word Col- 
lege was represented by a string choir, 
conducted by Gladys Couth Hodges. 
The Ladies’ Trio of the music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club, comprising 
Mrs. Robert Kile, Mrs. Henry Barnes, 
Mrs. H. C. Barnes, with Mrs. Henry 
Beanland, as accompanist, was also 
heard, as was the Juvenile Glee Club, 
first grade Beacon Hill School, Edith 
Rogers, director. 

Addresses were made by Francis de 
Burges, director of music in high 
schools; Major Halpin, Eighth Corps 
Area; Paul B. Harper, David Griffin, 
Mrs. F. L. Carson, Alice Mayfield was 
accompanist for the assembly singing. 
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The New York Board of Educa- 
tion has passed a resolution calling upon 
the Board of Estimate for an appro- 
priation of $227,500 for pianos and 


organs in new school buildings. 
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Radio Helps 
Get $2,000,000 


Sokoloff Leads First 
of Ten Radio Concerts 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 2.—An important ad- 
vance in Greater Cleveland’s musical 
history was achieved on Dec. 16, when 
the Cleveland Orchestra conducted by 
Nikolai Sokoloff, gave the first of a 
series of ten Sunday afternoon studio 
symphony concerts from WTAM. 

This was the first time the Cleveland 
Orchestra had appeared in a broadcast- 
ing studio program. The concerts are 
being sponsored by WTAM _ and 
WEAR, Inc., which owns and operates 
radio stations WTAM and WEAR. 

Through the medium of the radio, 
the Cleveland Orchestra was heard by 
an immensely larger audience than 
could be accommodated in any music 
hall. This multiplication of auditors 
should work greatly to the advantage 
of the Orchestra, for it is about to go 
before the public for an endowment 
fund of $2,500,000, which must be raised 
in order that the orchestra may have 
the benefit of $1,000,000 given by John 
L. Severance for a music hall, provided 
the larger sum is raised. 


Doing Everyone Justice 


The directors of the Musical Arts 
Association, Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
manager of the orchestra and Mr. Sok- 
oloff agreed to the broadcasting only 
after they had convinced themselves 
that radio can do justice to a symphonic 
ensemble. 

The transmitting equipment used by 
WTAM for the first concert of the 
series, was the latest product of the 
laboratories. Only one microphone was 
mployed; this was placed a little to 
the side and back of the conductor, so 
that it “heard” the orchestra as it 
sounded to Mr. Sokoloff’s ears. Mr. 
Sokoloff announced the numbers, and 
Mrs. Hughes listened at a receiving set 
later expressing herself as well pleased 

No small degree of the success of 
this concert was due to careful prepa- 
rations by Mr. Sokoloff. He made a 
study of European broadcasting last 
summer, selected his program with due 
regard to radio’s potentialities, rehearsed 
it esepcially for the radio and “moni- 
tored” the program while his concert- 
master took the baton. After the con- 
cert, Mr. Sokoloff said he was con- 
vinced the broadcasting of the best 
con atustc was practical. 
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Omaha Symphony Plays 


Christmas Carols 


MAHA, NEB., Jan. 2.—A 

Fantasy on Two Popular 
Walloon Christmas Carols by 
Joseph Jongen concluded the 
concert given by the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra in the City 
Auditorium on Dec. 13. Sandor 
Harmati conducted, and_ the 
carol number was preceded by 
the singing, back stage, of a 
boys’ choir. The concert began 
with Corelli's Christmas Con- 
certo, in which solo participants 
were Mr. Harmati and Robert 
Cuscaden, violinists ; Emil 
Hoppe, cellist, and Eloise West 
McNichols, harpsichordist. The 
symphony was Mozart's in E flat. 
Shorter works were by Jarnefelt 
and Moussorgsky, Harry Brader. 
concert master, playing a solo in 
the former. 

M. G. A. 





JOHN CHARLES GILBERT 


Who sings the leading role in Chicago's 
current Shubert production of Blossom 
Time, the third engagement Mr. 
Gilbert has had with the Shuberts this 
season. Mr. Gilbert was recently the 
guest of honor at a tea given by 
Francesco Daddi in his Fine Arts 
Building studio in Chicago. He re- 
ceived his entire vocal training from 


Mr. Daddi. 


Circhestial Master ee 


Beethoven—by Lawrence Gilman 


(Continued from page 8) 
predicament into which they would 
never have fallen if Beethoven had 
anticipated his procedure in the Ninth 
Symphony and made his Scherzo pre- 
cede the Adagio! Then the progress of 
the hero would have been found de- 
lineated plainly enough in the four 
movements—his aspirations and strug- 
gles in the first, his rest and recreation 
in the second, his death in the third 
and apotheosis in the last.” 


As it is, see what has been done: Berlioz 
suggests that the Scherzo and Finale picture 
funeral games given in bonor of the dead 
hero, such as Homer describes in his 
“Tliad”’; Marx’s scheme for the entire work 
might be outlined as follows: I, an ideal 
battle as the Enbegriff (i.e., the purport) 
of an heroic life; Ul, A nocturnal inspection 
of the battlefield; III, Merrymaking in 
camp; IV, Celebration of peace. Lenz's 
notion can be set forth as follows: I, Life 
and death of a hero; II, Funeral; III, Truce 
at the grave; [V, Funeral feast and heroic 
ballad. Oulibischeff, who never forgave 
Beethoven for not being as other men, 
likened the Scherzo to an armistice which 
the soldiers devote to pleasures. Some seize 
their rifles and hurry into the woods and 
we hear the merry fanfares of their hunting 
horns, while the measures of the soft-voiced 
instruments tell us that the hunters have 
come upon the tracks of some poor hama- 
dryad whose fate is linked to her tree and 


who therefore cannot escape them. 

For Oulibischeff, the Finale has absolutely 
no connection with the poetical conceit con 
tained in the preceding movements, while 
Ambros fancifully pictures the variations as 
following ome upon the other like a proces- 
sion of many nerations of men marching 
up to the cyclopean monument erected to 
the hero and crowning it with wreaths and 
flowers. 


But whatever “program” we do or do 
not elect to fit to the Eroica, the great- 
ness of the music itself remains for 
men to marvel at. This is not Bee- 
thoven the seer, the prophet, the mystic 
—the Beethoven of the fathomless gaze 
—that Beethoven is to be caught in the 
last quarters, in certain of the sonatas, 
in the Missa Solemnis. But the Bee- 
thoven who could bestride the world 
and shoulder the heavens and affright 
the winds, this figure half granite and 
half flame, this Titan who laments and 
laughs and exults with a hugeness more 
than human: this Beethoven heart- 
breaking and terrible and  jocund, 


speaks out of the Eroica Symphony. 
If we should wish to find a single 
portrait of the spirit of Beethoven at 
its most tremendous, we might look for 
it in this symphony. 
The temporal extent ef the Eroica 


Talley Sings 


in Houston 


Beggar's Opera and Its 
Sequel Are Performed 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 31—Marion 
Talley was enthusiastically received 
when she was presented in recital under 
the management of the Edna W. Saun- 
der’s concert bureau. Miss Talley’s 
program included three arias by Bel- 
lini, Thomas and Venzano, and songs 
by Grieg. Brahms, Gaul, Reichardt, Gil- 
bert and Benedict. Wotan Zoellner, 
violinist, assisted, and Charles King ac- 
companied. 

A large audience heard the perform- 
ance of The Beggar’s Opera given in 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral. This was 
the fourth presentation within two 
years. Sylvia Nelis, Clive Carey, Bea- 
trice Morson and Lena Maitland were 
heard in leading roles. The sequel of 
The Beggar’s Opera, Polly, was given 
the next day by the same company. 
These attractions were held under the 
auspices of the Edna W. Saunders con- 
cert bureau. 


Children’s Causerie 


The first in the series of causerie 
concerts for children, arranged by Ha- 
zel Griggs, pianist, was given under the 
aupsices of the Pi Mu Progressive 
Series Club in the Town Hall. Miss 
Griggs gave a review of all numbers 
on the program, sketched the lives of 
the composers and analyzed the har- 
monic structure and thematic develop- 
ments. Selections by Bach, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Grieg and Mendelssohn 
were included. 

HELEN FREYER. 
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is commensurate with its greatness of 
substance. The stream flows deeply, 
at times thunderously over its rocks and 
precipices, subduing in its dark beauty 
and its violent grandeur; but it is never 
cluttered with dead matter, nor does it 
ever flow thinly through a dull and flat- 
tened landscape, as it does in portions 
of the other symphonies and in cer- 
tain of the lesser overtures and piano 
works. 


The Eroica is without excrescences. 
It is consistent and valid throughout 
its prodigious length, a thing of age- 
less wonder, with the detachment from 
period and manner that stamps the sur- 
passing masterwork. Nothing in it 
sounds outworn. From the beginning 
to the end, the music companions 
worthily the transcendent first move- 
ment, with its shattering intensities in 
which Wagner discerned the unpreme- 
ditated picture of “a Titan wrestling 
with the gods.” Has any composer 
before or since freighted the minor sec- 
ond with such a weight of tragic utter- 
ance as Beethoven has in that mighty 
passage just before the descent to the 
minor ninth chord of the strings and the 
entrance of the oboes in E minor? 
And who but Beethoven could have 
introduced a fugato into a _ funeral 
march and charged the formalism of 


the old device with such plangent 
lamentation ? 

Listening to this subduing music, 
with the measureless sorrow of its 


noble threnody, we may remember the 
great soul, heroic and tender and piti- 
ful, who lives for us in the unforget- 
table reminiscence of the Baroness von 
Ertmann: “She related,” says Mendel- 
ssohn, “that when she lost her last child 
Beethoven at first did not want to come 
into the house; at length he invited her 
to visit him, and when she came he 
sat himself down at the pianoforte and 
said simply: ‘We will now talk to each 
other in tones,’ and for over an hour 
played without stopping, and, as she re- 
marked, ‘He told me everything, and 
at last brought me comfort.’” 
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The IP ings of Scarus 


By Albert Spaulding 


(Continued from page 15) 


when and where it pleases. It is, in 
ert the mastery of perfect artisan- 
ip. 

It is, perhaps, a worn out tale to re- 
peat again that until one has become 
an accomplished artisan, one can not 
hope to be an artist. But since the 
luring efforts of the tempting myth 
seem to be ceaseless and indefatigable 
it is, perhaps, not inopportune to answer 
them in the old and only way. 

The temptation and its answer pre- 
sent themselves to one and all the ar- 
tists alike, but it is especially pertinent 
to the violin and to violinists. 
violin is the most personal of all the 
instruments. It is, also, the most diffi- 
cult. The very position in which it is 
held and played is an unnatural one. 
It tends, therefore, in its physical make- 
up, to promote the individual defects 
as well as the individual qualities of 
its students. With no other instrument 
does one so easily become the slave 
of one’s awn inherent capabilities. 

Thus, for an example, take two stu- 
dents, with an equal adaptability; one 
of them can do a certain class of things 
with ease, while to the other they are 
immensely difficult. To offset this, the 
second student may have a certain 
adaptability totally foreign to the first. 
What is the usual procedure of these 
two young aspirants? In their prac- 
tice hours they pursue with unceasing 
ardor the activity which comes easiest 
to them, totally neglecting and disre- 
garding the alien difficulty. They de- 
velop, in this way, a single tracked man- 
ner of performing each and every work 
set before them; the chains of limita- 
tion have been definitely and directly 
forged by their own initial gifts. 

As I have implied, there is no in- 
strument which invites so constantly 
these limiting blemishes. There is no 
instrument which is so unmusically 
played in general; the distortion of a 
phrase because of technical limitations 
and individual idiosyncracies is a 
charge that can be more often (and 
justly) made to violinists than to any 
other class of instrumentalists. This 
observation can be easily verified in all 
classes of performances, whether on the 
concert platform, in a studio or in a 
small hotel or restaurant orchestra. 


The Self-Deceived Star 


I F, when you next go to a restaurant, 
you listen carefully to one of these 
small bands of musicians, you will note 
that in the delivery of a phrase, re- 
peated by one musician after the other 
it will always sound more musical, more 
natural more devoid of idiomatic dis- 
tortion as it comes from the pianist, the 
*celfist, the wind-instrument players 
than when mauled and mewed over by 
the “star-leader violinist.” Yet he 
often deceives himself into believing 
that his very distortions are the result 
and evidence of his “heaven-sent tem- 
perament.” From a musical standpoint 
he is as a rule not worthy of trying the 
boot-laces of his more humble col- 
leagues. In his murderous assaults on 
musical intent he is nearly, if not quite 
as bad, as the proverbial tenor! 

Yet the violin is, of itself, an elo- 
quent, a noble instrument. It has a 
variety of expression difficult to equal, 
impossible to surpass. To encompass its 
difficulties requires the gift of tech- 
nical facility plus the work of a life- 
time. But it repays loving care and 
devotion a hundred-fold. There are 
many departments in the general make- 
up of violin technics. It is difficult to 
single out any one of them as of pre- 
eminent importance over all the others: 
for they are so intimately inter-related, 
as are many links.of a single chain, 
that weakness of any one of the links 
makes for general incapacity. 

Thus, fleetness of the fingers of the 
left hand is of little avail if the right 


arm be sluggish in response. And, 
vice-versa, the right arm may have the 
steadiness, the power, and the flexibility 
of finely tempered steel, but will find 
itself incapable of drawing a rich, sing- 
ing tone, if the left hand does not co- 
ordinate and watch it with a like power. 

A large and penetrating tone is due, 
not to this or that violin, this or that 
physical strength, this or that amount 
of bow pressure. In fact, the last de- 
sirable thing is a “pressed” tone. Tone 
must always be drawn out; if it. is 
pushed or pressed the result will never 
be anything but a raw noise, expres- 
sionless, futile. There are, it must be 
remembered, many struments capable 
of emitting far louder sounds than a 
violin. But there are few, if any that 
can run such a gamut of expression. 

This, then, is the violinist’s tonal test; 
how great a range of dynamics can he 
encompass between his pianissimo and 
his fortissimo, preserving the while a 
faultlessly pure quality? Let me hear 
a player who can sing a_ sustained 
phrase with the utmost carrying power 
pianissimo, and there will I discover to 
you the violinist who will best suggest 
a fortissimo passage. For here is 
where the art of suggestion comes into 
its very own. 

There is no way of ascertaining, nor 
is it important to ascertain, whether 
Mr. Kreisler can play as loud as Mr. 
Heifetz, or whether Mr. Casals can 
play as loud as Mr. Salmond, or that 
Mr. Barrére can play as loud as Mr. 
Macquarre. But what we can, and do 
recognize is the presence of a power 
to deliver a phrase as we had imagined 
and hoped to hear it. Here is the cor- 
rect answer to questions we are always 
asking ourselves. It is not the tech- 
nical mastery of these performers that 
make them artists. But it is their tech- 
nical mastery which permits the art 
— is in them and of them to speak 
reely. 


Gives 
72nd Recital 


American Conservatory 


Pianist Is Heard 


Cuicaco.—The following news comes 
from the American Conservatory. 

Allen Spencer gave a piano recital 
Dec. 9 at the Academy of Our Lady, 


Chicago. This was Mr. Spencer’s 
seventy-second recital in this institu- 
tion. 


Louise Winter, of the voice faculty, 
was soloist at the Kimball Hall noon- 
day concert on Dec. 14. Her pro- 
gram included the Panis Angelicus by 
Cesar Franck, in which number Ken- 
neth Fiske of the faculty played the 
violin obbligato, and Allen Bogan the 
organ accompaniment. 

Adalbert Huguelet of the piano 
faculty gave a recital in Quincy Col- 
lege, Quincy, Ill, Dec. 10. 

Marie Dale, class of 1927, public 
school music, is director of music in 
the State Teachers College, Columbus, 
Miss. 

Albert Scholin, alumnus, who con- 
ducts private studios and fills the posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster in the 
First M. E. Church in Waterloo, Iowa, 
was a recent visitor at the Conserva- 
tory. 

Dorothy Lankard, former student of 
Louise Robyn, is teaching piano in the 
Margaret Gessler studios in Honolulu. 
Mr. Gessler is a former student. 

Alice Jefferson, former pupil of 
Heniot Levy, is a member of the piano 
faculty in the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kan. 
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The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, man- 
aging director, announces a short dis- 
course entitled Bach, His influence upon 
the department of musical science and 
composition, to be given in the con- 
servatory on Jan. 15. This will be il- 
lustrated by members of Mr. Schlieder’s 
classes, and is to be followed by a recital 
of short original compositions in the 
polyphonic style of Bach, given by the 
class in two-part counterpoint. 

* * * 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
will give two Salons intimes in the Ho- 
tel Plaza, New York, on Jan. 8 and 29. 
On the first occasion she will be assisted 
by Charles Stratton, tenor. 


* * * 


The Flonzaley Quartet’s second sub- 
scription concert in New York, already 
sold out in advance, will take place in 
the Town Hall. Immediately after the 
concert, the Quartet leaves for its south- 
ern itinerary, returning Feb. 3 in time 
for its Brooklyn appearance under the 
auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. After a week of Victor re- 
cording, the Quartet will start on its 
New England tour. This is to be 
followed in March by a tour of the 
middle west. The month of April is 
reserved for the Pacific Coast and 


Northwest. 
* * * 


Willem Mengelberg, Arthur Hong- 
ger, and Hans Lange will conduct the 
four concerts of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York 
originally announced for Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Mr. Mengelberg, who has 
postponed his sailing until Jan. 19, will 
direct the evening of Jan. 17 and the 
afternoon of Jan. 18. Mr. Honegger, 
who makes his first New York appear- 
ance on this occasion, will conduct the 
second half of the programs of Jan. 
19 and 20. The first half will be under 
the baton of Mr. Lange, assistant con- 
ductor of the Society. 

The French composer will conduct 
three of his own works, the Pastorale 
d’Ete, his Concertino for piano and 
orchestra with Andree Vaurabourg, in 
private life Mme. Honegger, as soloist, 
and his Pacific 231. 


* * * 


Adelaide Gescheidt’s students are ac- 
tive in public engagements. Mary Hop- 
ple, contralto, appeared as soloist on 
Dec. 11 in the sixty-first concert of the 
Brooklyn Free Musical Society at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. On Dec. 
12 she was soloist with the Roxboro 
Male Quartet at Roxboro, Pa. Miss 
Hopple sings Friday nights in the Arm- 
strong Hour and Sunday nights in the 
Enna Jettick Hour over WJZ. She will 
sing Jan. in the Concert Bureau 
Hour over WEAF. Foster Miller, 
bass-baritone, was soloist at the Schu- 
bert Festival in Cleveland. Gertrude 
Berggren, contralto, was soloist for the 
G Clef Club in Manchester, Conn., on 
Nov. 28. 

* * * 


Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan so- 
prano, has been engaged by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra for three per- 
formances of the solo music in Car- 
penter’s Skyscrapers, two in Boston on 
Dec. 28 and 29 and one in New York 


on Jan. 3. 
** * 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan Laws Smith of 
Columbus, O., are celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 
Ella May Smith is outstanding presi- 
dent of the Women’s Music Club for 
thirteen years, as music critic of the 
Ohio State Journal, and former Co- 
lumbus correspondent of MusIcaL 
America. She has recently published 
a novel, entitled Philip’s Mother. 


Walter Damrosch heads a group of 
nationally known men and women who 
make up the committee of sponsors for 
the Prague Teachers’ Chorus, which 
will soon make its first tour of the 
United States. Among the other mem- 
bers of the committee are Dr. John H. 
Finley, editor of the New York 
Times, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Hon. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Otto H. Kahn, Dr. Hollis E. Dann, 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Carl Engel 
and Albert Stoessel. 


Mec eo * 
a ek a eee Fe MS eet 


Retin conat 





ames and What Their Cry nits 


The La Forge-Berumen Studios pre- 
sented a group of their pupils in a 
recital at the Chapin Home in Jamaica, 
N. Y., on Dec. 16. 


* * * 


Arthur Honegger is to conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in a pro- 
gram of his own works on Jan. 11 
and 12, making his first appearance in 
America. Andree Vaurabourg Honeg- 
ger and Cobina Wright will be the 
soloists. 


Be * 
BRE ce RR 


OPE HAMPTON, as the resplendent Manon of Massenet’s 
opera, revived for the former moving picture star’s operatic 
debut by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 


Grace Wood Jess will offer a pro- 
gram of folk songs in the Little 
Theatre, New York, on Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 13. The program will in- 
clude songs of Spain, French, Russia, 
as well as Louisiana ballads, Creole 
melodies, Kentucky mountain airs and 
Negro spirituals. 

* * * 

Jascha Heifetz and Walter Gieseking 
are booked to give concerts in Boston’s 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoons. 
Mr. Heifetz will appear on Jan. 13 and 
Mr. Gieseking on Jan. 20. 


* + + 
Walter Giseking will give his only 
Boston recital this season in Sym- 
phony Hall, Jan. 20. 
* * * 


Lawrence Tibbett will make his Bos- 
ton debut in Symphory Hall, on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 27. 

* * * 


Wm. C. Hammer, general manager 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, will give the sixth of his series 
of Opera Talks, broadcasting from 
WIP, Gimbel Brothers, on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 9. at 7:45. Il Trovatore 
will be the subject. 


Abby Morrison Ricker has returned 
to New York from Ohio engagements 
in Cincinnati and Portsmouth. She 
will resume her Saturday afternoon 
concerts for children at 236 East 72nd 
Street on Jan. 5, continuing them 
throughout the winter and spring ex- 
cept during February, when she will 
give children’s and other recitals in 
Florida. 
> * * 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany will sing Il Trovatore in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
Jan. 10. In the cast will be Kathryne 
Ross, Mme. Charles Cahier, John 
Dwight Sample, Giuseppe Martino- 
Rossi, Nicholas Karlash, Nino Mazzeo, 
Robert G. McDougal, Jr., and Bertha 
McGrath. Arthur Rodzinski will con- 
duct, and Alex D. Pugllia will stage 
the production. 


*- * * 


Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist of 
Carnegie Institute, and Dr. Casper P. 
Koch, city organist, Pittsburgh, gave 
free organ recitals on Dec. 22 and 23, 
in Carnegie Music Hall and Northside 
Carnegie Hall, respectively. 
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Are Doing 


Marron Reader, soprano, has recent- 
ly fulfilled three engagements. On 
Nov. 16 she appeared at a concert in 
New Brighton, Pa.; on Nov. 23, at 
the Willis Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, where she is soloist, and on 
Dec. 11, at Pittston, Pa. 

, oe 


Mario Chamlee sailed on Dec. 22 for 
Europe with his family on the Olym- 
pic. Mr. Chamlee will sing in the 
opera in Europe and return to the 
United States in the spring to fulfill 
engagements. 

* * * 


The University Glee Club of Brook- 
lyn, now approaching its thirtieth an- 
niversary, is to give concerts on Jan. 
29, Feb. 10 and April 30. The second 
of these is to be given for the benefit 
of the Big Sisters of Brooklyn. Ed- 
ward J. A. Zeiner has been the Club’s 
conductor for twenty years. 


* * * 


The Pennsyleania Grand Opera 
Company will give Andrea Chenier on 
Jan. 16 in Philadelphia, under the 
baton of Federico del Cupolo. In the 
cast will be Bianca Saroya, Rhea To- 
niolo, Giovanni Zenatello, Pasquale 
Amato, Mario Fattori, Valentin Figa- 
niac, Giuseppe Reschiglian and Luigi 
Dalle Molle. The ballet is to be under 
the direction of Ethel Phillips. Fran- 
cesco Pelosi, general director of the 
company, is also arranging for a pro- 
duction of Kovantchina on Feb. 6, with 
Feodor Chaliapin. Following perform- 
ances will be of A Masked Ball, La 
Forza del Destino, and Tristan and 
Isolde. 


* * * 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany will sing Tannhauser on Jan. 17, 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
with Paul Althouse in the title role. 
The ballet will be under the direction 
of Alexandre Gavrilov, the dancers be- 
ing from the professional classes of the 
Cortissoz School of Dancing. Alexan- 
der Smallens will conduct the perform- 
ances and Karl T. F. Schroeder will 
have charge of the stage direction. 

* * * 


Janet Cooper has been appearing with 
the Little Theatre Opera Company in 
The Bat in New York and Brooklyn, 
singing the role of the Prince. Miss 
Cooper will be heard in another pro- 
duction by this Company later in the 
season. 

~ * + 


Betty Tillotson, Isabelle Burnada 
and Marion Armstrong motored to 
Rochester in the week of Dec. 3, re- 
maining for ten days. Miss Tillotson 
left Dec. 14 on a business trip through 
the Canadian and American West. She 
expects to be gone until the first of 


the year. 
+ * + 


Myra Hess will give her first New 
York recital of the season in Town 
Hall Tuesday evening, Jan. 8. 

* * * 


Ernesto Berumen, pianist of New 
York, is conducting a master class at 
the Conservatorio Internacional of 
Havana, of which Maria Jones de 
Castro is director. In addition to the 
regular teaching work, Mr. Berumen 
has been giving a lecture series on 


technic and interpretation. He has 
also met with success in his concert 
appearances. 
* * * 
Lea Lwuboshutz made her _ second 
appearance in Louisville within a 
year when, on Dec. 6, she gave a 


violin recital arranged by the Wed- 
nesday Morning Musical Club. Pre- 
vious engagements negotiated by the 
club this season were those of Vladi- 
mir Horowitz and Gertrude Kappe). 


J. 
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Strauss 1n 


Chicago 


Rosenkavalier Revived 


By Civic Opera 
By Albert Goldberg 


HICAGO, Jan. 2—After two sea- 

sons silence Der Rosenkavalier was 
restored to the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company’s repertoire on Dec. 27. The 
work was announced to have been re- 
studied, but save for several additions 
to the cast not much change could be 
discerned from the original production. 
Since the early mounting was one of 
the company’s most brilliant efforts, it 
follows that the present one is equally 
distinguished. 

Giorgio Polacco had charge of 
Strauss’ intricate musical apparatus, 
and the tonal stream that emerged from 
the orchestral pit was one of almost 
constant beauty. Such passages as the 
second half of the first act and the silver 
rose music were projected with com- 
plete sympathy and unerring skill; it 
was only in the characteristic waltz 
rhythms that one felt that perhaps full 
justice was not accorded the lovely 
score. 


The Feminine Leaders 


Of the three leading feminine sing- 
ers, only Edith Mason remained of the 
first cast. Her Sophia was again re- 
freshingly lovely, a youthful figure, 
singing with an effect of youthfulness 
that belied the difficulties overcome by 
an admirably matured art. 


Frida Leider and Maria Olszewska 
were respectively the second and third 
interpreters Chicago has known of the 
roles of the Princess and Octavian. 
Both are products of the admirable 
school that places the common good 
before personal display, and in respect 
of ensemble were of priceless value to 
the whole. Mme. Leider sang with ex- 
ceptional refinement of detail. It was 
lieder rather than operatic singing, and 
her unfailing intelligence and lovely tone 
quality gave added illumination to some 
of Strauss’ finest passages. Her enact- 
ment of the role, however, lacked that 
patrician touch which would have given 
it the highest distinction. 


Octavian Well Sung 


Mme. Olszewska’s Octavian was by 
far the best sung that Chicago has 
known, and better than any of her pre- 
decessors she captured the air of boy- 
ishness required to put the stamp of 
conviction on an awkward character. 
Yet both Mme. Olszewska and Mr. 
Kipnis, who was the Baron Ochs, need 
to be reminded that although the 
authors designated this “a comedy for 
music,” it need not necessarily be a 
low comedy. 

Aside from certain distasteful exag- 
gerations, Mr. Kipnis gave a splendid 
performance of the boorish nobleman. 
Antonio Cortis sang the Italian air of 
the first act so well that it nearly failed 
of its intent to satirize the whole race 
f Italian tenors. Howard Preston, 
called upon at the eleventh hour to sing 
Von Faninal in place of the indisposed 
Robert Ringling, gave definite proof of 
his quality in a difficult situation and a 
dificult role. Jose Mbojica, Alice 
D’Hermanoy, and Irene Pavloska were 
the most important remaining members 
of a lengthy cast, all of whom distin- 
guished themselves by bits exceedingly 
well done. Charles Moor was respon- 
sible for the smooth and interesting 
stage direction. 


A New Carmen 


A new Carmen was heard at the 
matinee of Dec. 23 when Coe Glade, 
whose appearance as Ammeris, Siebel 
and Marina had marked her as one of 
the most interesting of the season’s new- 
comers, was cast as Bizet’s Spanish 


gypsy. at ge 
Miss Glade speedily justified the sus- 
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DEMA E. HARSHBARGER 
president of the Civic Concert Service, Inc., and founder of the 
Civic Music Association plan, who will act as hostess to the 
representatives of the Civic Music Associations of more than 
130 cities, meeting in Chicago for the annual convention on 


Jan. 10, 11 and 12. 


These delegates will be the guests of Miss 


Harshbarger while in Chicago at a gala performance of the 


Chicago Civic Opera. 


Other events are also planned for their 


entertainment. Meetings will be held at the Palmer House, and 
the convention will conclude with a luncheon on Jan. 12. 





picion aroused at her debut, that she 
possessed uncommon fitness for the role 
of Carmen. In many respects she has 
the most complete equipment for the 
part of any singer the Auditorium stage 
has known. Her voice has the alto 
richness, the power and the range which 
the composer conceived and wrote into 
the music. She has youth, slenderness, 
and a beguiling sense of coquetry. And 
if her native temperament runs rather 
more to effects of calculation than of 
spontaneity, it is a slight disqualifica- 
tion that her resourcefulness as an ac- 
tress deftly conceals. 

Throughout the first two acts—all 
that could be heard—Miss Glade sang 
with consistent beauty of tone, and with 
poise and assurance. How well she 
may have sounded the tragic note later 
we cannot tell, but nothing in the mood 
of the first half found her wanting. 
She has the gift for many unexpected 
sallies in her acting, all of which were 
apt and effective. Her success with the 
public was of unusual proportions. 

The rest of the cast was that of the 
opening performance of the season, re- 
viewed at that time; but it is only fair 
to record the splendid growth of Rene 
Maison in the role of Don Jose. He 
has mastered the singing and acting of 
the part to a point that now ranks his 
portrayal high in the list of all that we 
have known. Others were Alice Mock, 
Alice D’Hermanoy, Ada Paggi, Cesare 
Formichi, Desire Defrere, Jose Mojica, 
Edouard Cotreuil, and Eugenio San- 
drini. Charles Lauwers conducted with 
authority a production he doubtless did 
not rehearse. 


Innocent Pleasures 
The innocent pleasures of L’Elisir 


d’Amore were rehearsed for the mati- 
nee audience of Dec. 22. The verb is 
used advisedly, for even taking into con- 
sideration the exigencies of the Ameri- 
can system of opera production, so hap- 
hazard a performance has seldom come 
to view on the Auditorium stage. Ro- 
berto Moranzoni conducted, but can 
scarcely be held responsible. The or- 
chestra would regularly establish one 
tempo, the soloists would enter at an- 
other, and frequently the chorus would 
go in for interpretation by establishing 
a third. Even the scenery was expres- 
sionistic, the houses at either side of the 
second act setting being in medieval 
German style, while the backdrop re- 
vealed nearly the last word in modern 
American residential architecture. 

Such being the state of affairs, it was 
hardly to be wondered that all the 
principals suffered from a severe case 
of repression. Caution proved quite 
the better part of valor, except in the 
case of Vittorio Trevisan, whose inim- 
itably comic Dr. Dulcamara could not 
be suppressed by anything less than an 
earthquake. To him the public owed 
and paid its largest debt of gratitude. 

Margherita Salvi used many of the 
wiles and graces of which she is so ex- 
pert a mistress to depict the lovely 
Adina, but her singing was subdued and 
cautious to a degree of decided inef- 
fectiveness. The same was true of 
Elizabeth Kerr, who made her first ap- 
pearance of several seasons with the 
company in the role of Giannetta. 

Tito Schipa could not be entirely 
downed by the prevailing depression, 
but has been known to sing better and 
Barre Hill sang for the most part in- 
telligently but has some things to learn 
in regard to the Italian musical style. 
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Chicago Sees 
Soviet Artist 


Szostakowicz Bows 


With Symphony 
By Albert Goldberg 


yee Jan. 2.—The name of 
Dimitri Szostakowicz made its 
first appearance on programs of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra when 
Frederick Stock conducted his Sym- 
phony, Op. 10, on Dec. 28 and 29. This 
striking product of Soviet Russia is 
the work of a sharp, bright intellect. 
It reflects the disintegrated, nerve- 
wrenched stage of modern culture with 
a skill of Mozartean selection and re- 
finement. Since the tempo of modern 
life is a rapid one, this music, like many 
another effort of the type, loses in con- 
viction when it undertakes to present 
contrasting quieter moods in the same 
idiom. Yet as a whole it would seem 
to rank with the one other post—Stra- 
vinskian triumph—the piano concerto 
of Ernst Toch. 

Leon Sametini, Chicago violinist, was 
the soloist, giving an excellent account 
of his fine powers in Lalo’s rarely heard 
F minor concerto and Saint-Saens’ 
Rondo Capriccioso. Mr. Sametini’s 
tone is of a rare singing quality and 
his musicianship is scholarly and com- 
prehensive. All these virtues were 
needed to recall Lalo’s piece from the 
silence where, by common consent, it 
mostly reposes. Sufficient virtues, even, 
were apparent after the task was ac- 
complished to win for the popular vio- 
linist a sound personal success. Saint- 
Saens’ graceful but difficult rondo is 
quite in Mr. Sametini’s best style, and 
his reading was a model for all who 
aspire to its performance. 

Interspersed among these weightier 
morsels were Glazounow’s Poeme Lyr- 
ique and Georg Schumann’s Dance of 
Nymph and Satyrs. Although well 
played, they served chiefly to make the 
program of regulation length. 


Move to Larger Hall 


So enormous and insistent was the 
demand for tickets for the Kinsolving 
musicial morning on Dec. 27, at which 
Viadimir Horowitz appeared as soloist, 
that Miss Kinsolving was forced to 
move from the usual Blackstone Hotel 
to larger quarters in the ballroom of 
the Drake Hotel. Even this commo- 
dious room was crowded to contain all 
who endeavored to gain admission. Al- 
though the pianist had played an ex- 
hausting program only the night pre- 
vious in Winnetka, his powers were 
seemingly unimpaired, and the audience 
was stirred to extreme excitement by 
the brilliance and amazing comprehen- 
siveness of his art. Hulda Lashanska 
was scheduled to appear jointly with 
Mr. Horowitz, but according to an 
announcement from the stage, was pre- 
vented from appearing by “alleged in- 
fluenza.” 


Singing Messiah 


The Swedish Choral Club, directed 
by Harry Carlson, presented Handel’s 
Messiah in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 26. 
The soloists were: Lillian Gustafson, 
soprano; Esther Muensterman, con- 
tralto; Walter Pontinus, tenor; and 
Rollin M. Pease, bass. Accompani- 
ments were furnished by members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 





YOUNG VIOLINIST DIES 
New Orieans.—Thomas Chesterfield 


_ Kirst, eighteen years old and a promis- 


ing violinist, died of pneumonia on Dec. 
19. He is survived by his mother, Eda 
Ludwig; his father, Albert Kirst; and 
three Grothera, Albert and Carl, vio- 
linists, and Gordon, pianist. 
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The W% eapon of the Listener 


By Irving Weil 


Comtimmed from page %) 


HE bright spot im this pretty fear- 
ful evening comoocted by Mr. 
very bright one indeed—was the violin 


playing of young Yebodi Memathim, the 
twelve-year-old wonder ont of San 


Francisco. He was the solomst im the 
Tchaikovsky concerto andj be stirred 








the houseful to unbounded enthusiasm, 
as he did last year. 

His performance, however, was 
neither so meaty nor so astoundingly 
fimished as it was then, although it was 
still am umeannmy marvel. More than 
likely, the noticeable difference between 
this year and last lay in the fact that 
he was now playing an instrument quite 
new to him and also apparently too big 
for him. This was a priceless Guarn- 
erius fiddle, lent him in San Francisco, 
and am unusually large specimen with a 
juicily resonant tone. The full-sized 
bow also seemed to trouble the boy a 
good bit, for his arm-reach was not 
lomg enough to get many of the deli- 
cate up-bow effects or the general bal- 
amce of bow pressure and tone that 
marked his playing when he was en- 
gaged with a considerably smaller fiddle 
amd a correspondingly smaller bow. 

Throughout the boy’s performance of 
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Sing Christmas Airs 
Around Big Tree 


ASHINGTON, JAN, 2.— 

The Wil-Nor Choral Club, 
under the direction of Bernice 
Randall Angelico gave one of 
the best programs ever heard at 
the Congressional Country Club, 
when it sang Christmas carols 
around a great Christmas tree 
and interpreted the songs with 
action, dances, tableaux and 
pantomimes. The singers were in 
the costumes of old English -; 
carolers, and the effect was pic- 
turesque. Dorothy Skinner sang 
Under the Stars, and the obbli- 
gato in the choral version of 





Holy Night, Silent Night. Mar- 
jorie Mothershead read Henry 
Van Dyke’s Keeping Christmas, 
and Marie Miller read Charles 
Mackay’s Under the Holly 


Bough. 
D. DeM. W. 





in intonation, difficult chord passages 
were not always smoothly accounted 
for and his harmonics were some of 
them not clear. But, in a way, it was 
not unpleasant thus to realize that the 
child is, after all, human. And these 
things only partially obscured the whole 
exploit, which was a curiously mature 
penetration of the spirit and sentiment 
of a good part of Tchaikovsky. Where 
the lad seemed to be least able to find 
the heart of the concerto was in the 
still untarnished canzonetta, that lovely 
piece of intimately wistful and passion- 
ate sentiment. Both the wistfulness and 
the passion escaped the boy. But even 
a genius can scarcely sense, much less 
understand such things at the age of 
twelve. 


Organize 
Fraternity 


Chicago Musical College 
Forms New Group 

Cuicaco.—A new fraternity, Phi 
Alpha Mu, has beeri organized at the 
Chicago Musical College. The initial 
meeting was held on Dec. 14, in the 
Morrison Hotel. The first informal 
banquet was held by the charter mem- 
bers of the fraternity, all pupils of the 
Chicago Musical College. roy San- 
ders, of the piano faculty, was guest 
of honor. 

The junior orchestra of the College 
gave a concert in Central Theatre in 
the College Building on Dec. 19. A 
Christmas program, rendered with 
soloists from the junior preparatory 
department, included carols. The fol- 
lowing took part: Gertrude Turek, 
Betty Jane Fetter, Bernice Levin, Ruth 
Kvitek, Babette Weil, Harold Hur- 
witz, Harold Burnstein, Harold Bud- 
owsky, Dorothy Kozelka, Shirley 
Krane, Jules Rosenthal, Jackson Mac- 
Low, Jr., Jane Alfson, Alice Gamberg, 
Mary Mendelssohn, Onalee Curtright, 
Gertrude Karelitz, Lucille Ruth 
Browne, Deborah Rosenstein, Frances 
Loebig, Henry Culbon. A sketch en- 
titled Who’s Afraid was given by the 
Peter Pan Players, consisting of Betty 
Jane Fetter, Jules Rosenthal and 
Harold Hurwitz. At the close of the 
program the children were entertained 
at a Christmas tree. 

Other activities of musicians asso- 
ciated with the College have been the 
following : 

Frederick Dvonch, pil of Max 
Fischel was soloist at Christmas serv- 
ices in the Third Presbyterian Church. 

Ruth Bastow and Marion Bergstedt, 
pupils of Helen Wolverton, were solo- 
ists at the Mail Advertising Service 





Association’s Christmas ball. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Koussevitzky 
Is Welcomed 


Providence Acclaims 
Boston Forces 


Provipence, R. I., Jan. 2—The E. 
F. Albee Theatre, with a _ seating 
capacity of nearly 3,000, was filled to 
capacity on the night of Dec. 4 when 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, led 
by Serge Koussevitzky, gave the first 
in a series of four Providence con- 
certs. 

The brilliant audience was not only 
representative of Providence, for many 
came from other parts of the state, in- 
cluding Newport. Before the opening 
number was played, President Faunce 
of Brown Univeristy advanced to the 
front of the platform and introduced 
Dr. Koussevitzky (whose degree of 
doctor of music was given him by 
Brown University) as “one of Brown 
University’s most distinguished sons.’ 

The program contained Beethoven’s 
Leonore Overture, Brahms’ Symphony 
No. 2, the Classical Symphony by 
Prokofieff and Debussy’s Prelude a 
l’ Apres-Midi d’ un Faune. 


Continue Sunday Teas 


The second in the series of Sunday 
afternoon musical teas introduced this 
season by Mrs. George H. W. Ritchie, 
president of the Chopin Club, was held 
in Churchill House on Sunday, Dec. 
2 and was even more successful than 
the first. 

An outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram was the singing of Maria Iaco- 
vino, of the American Opera Compnay. 
Miss Iacovino is a protege of Mrs. 
Rowland G. Hazard of Peace Dale, R. 
I, and Santa Barbara, Cal.; and 
studied in Italy. Oscar Lozzi was her 
accompanist. Patrick Killikelley, also 
of the American Opera Company, 
sang several songs, and the Verdandi, 
a chorus of men led by Oscar Eckberg 
of Providence, was heard to advant- 
age. 

N. Brssert Pettis. 





JOINS OPERA COMMITTEE 


The Commonwealth Opera Com- 
pany, Inc., met for the first time since 
the election to the board of directors 
of Constance Towne, widow of the 
manufacturer of Yale locks, on Dec. 11, 
in the studios of Samuel Margolis, gen- 
eral director, New York. Mrs. Towne 
reported that Charles Edward Russell, 
author and publicist, who was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize this year for his 
book, “The American Orchestra and 
Theodore Thomas” has joined the ad- 


visory committee. 





NEW YORKERS COMPETE 


Boston.—Of the 1,500 aspirants for 
the Florence Brooks-Aten national an- 
them prize 242 are from New York, 
according to an announcement by Lam- 
bert Murphy, judge in charge of the 
contest. Entries have been received 
from every state in the union except 


Idaho. Pennsylvania has sent in 1 
manuscripts, and California is third 
with 100. 


The figures concern the competition 
for the words, a sort of preliminary 
to the main contest. The judges have 
already received 191 compositions in- 
cluding words and music. The first 
prize is $3,000 and the second $1,000, 
with ten prizes of $100 each for the 
winners of honorable mention. The 
contest is open to all and will continue 
until Feb. 1. 


An Artistic Triumph: 





WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York.Pa._ 
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Smoking Allowed 


_ Why the press relation counsels (i. ¢. the adver- 
tising agents) of the big cigarette people passed up 
that remarkable organization, the Prague Teachers 
Chorus, is more than we can understand. Their 
superb work in Carnegie Hall the other night led us 
to wander into their waiting room during an inter- 
mission. Great clouds of fragrant smoke billowed 
around us; blindfolded, we picked out our eight 
favorite brands. The first tenors ran to Murads, the 
bassos had their native Czech brands, there were 
Camels, Melachrinos, and Old Golds. 

Other choral organizations might take up smoking 
between groups of songs—the results were excellent 
the other night. 


Clarifying Jonny Spielt Auf 


Our entire staff has made a careful study of the 
official synopsis of Johnny Spielt Auf sent out a few 
days ago by the Metropolitan Opera Company. For 
the benefit of our readers we hereby offer the clear- 
est and most concise synopsis imaginable—even the 
little ones can understand this delightful fantasy of 
child life in Bulgaria. 

Part IV, Scene 3 opens immediately a little later 
in Anita’s boudoir of the Shredded Wheat Factory. 
Five men leave Anita’s room, but two of them, miss- 
ing their harmonicas, return with five other police- 
men. The old man pleads with Johnny but Daniello 
is adamant. Yvonne shieks she has to sing at a 
Sunday night concert; she wrestles with Max, and 
all rush from the room. Scene five shows a good 
view of the stage. Jonny has told the engineer that 
Max will be home if Anita tells Yvonne that 
Daniello’s harmonica really belonged to the hotel 
manager who (in act III, scene IV, lines 32-79) has 
appeared in the smoking room of the station and then 
walked out again. Yvonne is angry by this time and 
several bottles are thrown, in scene 7, interchangeable 
with scenes 3, 5, 9, 7, or 2, shows the police force 
again entering Anita’s room. This is all a mistake 
for while Max awaits Daniello al the harmonicas 
have been found though thepolicestillrefusetoturnover 
thebody. Thereareseveralothersceneslikethisandthecur- 
tain,aswassuspectedallalong, finallygoesdownwithmostof 
theaudiencethelightsgoout. 

In the original version Jonny is supposed to be a 
negro. But, like Mr. Gatti, we have been very very 
careful and taken all the color out of the story. 

QS Hugo Kortschak’s program in the Town 
Hall the other night listed a sonata by Heinrich 
Biber (1544-1704). 

“There’s a man,” remarked Congressman Spier, 
“who lived to see his own Centennial.” 








And a Little Child.... 


At least four score infant prodigies with their 
mommas and poppas turned out in full force to hear 
Yehudi play last week. . . also large delegations of 
women from the Isn’t-He-Too-Sweet-For-Words 
Club . . . also Poppa Elman, Paul Kochanski, Harold 
Bauer, Ernest Hutcheson, etc. . . . and at Roland 
Hayes afternoon recital a number of dusky ambassa- 
dors appeared in faultless evening dress. . . 

Q== Arthur Honegger refers to Pacific 231 as “the 
Boom Boom.” .. . . Elizabeth Bodanzky, daughter 
of Artur, “officially came out at the Savoy Plaza 
last Wednesday. guests included almost all 
those celebrities and those referred to as celebrities 
who are encountered at other teas and parties... . 
and there’s the unpublished report that Josephine 
Lucchese may sing at the Met next year. 


Circus Days 


Cobina Wright’s annual Circus Party is in a fair 
way to rival the Beaux Arts Ball... . a couple of 
floors of the Sherry-Netherland, carnival tents, side 
shows, trained ponies, oyster bars, hot dog vendors, 
barkers, peanut stands and posters. Walter Damrosch 
as an English judge, Deems Taylor as a Hebrew 
comedian with henna whiskers, Henry Hadley a 
Pierrot, George Gershwin as an elf, Andres Segovia 
as Scotti (pardon us, as Baron Scarpia), Honegger 
as a red clown and. then the scenery becomes 
blurred... . 





—The Chicago office of Mustcat America is situ- 
—ated in Suite 2114, Straus Bidg., Michigan Ave. 
—at Jackson Blod. Telephone Harrison 2543-2544. 
—Margie A. McLeod, Business M . 

Boston Office: Room 1011, 120 Boviston Street. 
I Hancock 0796. William J. Parker, 
—Manager. 


A New Centenary 


We knew there was another centenary in the offing. 
Celebrating the steady growth of artistic progress 
the premiere of Ernest Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf 
next Saturday night, January 19th, will mark the 
100th anniversary to the day, January 19, 1829, since 
Goethe’s great drama Faust was first played on the 
stage of the Court Theatre in Brunswick, Germany. 

Our own advertisement: 

Publicity from the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

Less than a month after its premiere by the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Ernest Bloch’s prize 
winning symphony America will be played for the 
entire nation on Saturday night, January 12, in the 
weekly coast to coast concert by the National Or- 
chestra with Walter Damrosch conducting. . . . Mr. 
Damrosch has selected the second movement of 
Bloch’s epic for presentation. 

(= Michael Bohnen and his wife, Mary Lewis, 
while driving from Paris to Cherbourg to catch their 
boat a fortnight ago crashed into a lamppost, were 
knocked unconscious, picked up by another chauffeur 
and made the boat with seconds to snare. 

{3 Some of the things for which Louise Graveure 
seems to be responsible: item culled from the n y 
sunday times—“The famous Russian woman basso 
Drovianikoff recently gave a concert in the palace of 
the Soviet Embassy of Rome.” 

{&=The Glendale Symphony of Los Angeles, now 
in its fifth year under Modest Altschuler has an- 
nounced Bloch’s America for performance on Janu- 
ary 21. 
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Boston’s Music 


We were touched by the musical entertainment 
offered to regale the jaded ears of Serge Koussevitsky 
when his devoted bandsmen of the Boston Symphong 

.) 


(the first time the band had so honored S. ve 
him a banquet at the Hotel Statler on Dec. 28 last. 
L. White, xylophonist, played a program of selected 
compositions. 


Via the Press 

“... at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Mischa Elman 
(Alma Gluck)—Herald Tribune. 

Isn’t the Herald-Tribune somewhat casual about 
a big news story?—comments F. P. A. in the N. Y. 
World. 

Showboat 

Wandering about Keyport, New Jersey, last Sun- 
day afternoon, Ken Clark of the N.S.A.M. bumped 
into Jerome Kern, composer of Showboat. . .. Mr. 
Kern was about to launch his 75 foot houseboat 
Showboat (destined for Florida waters.) . . . Miss 
Edna Ferber, who wrote a book on the same subject 
was scheduled to christen the craft. ... 


Casualties 

There are still one or two singers at the Metro- 
politan and a friend or two of ours who has not been 
in bed a couple of weeks with the flu... and Mme. 
Wakefield sang in Der Rosenkavalier the other night 
with a temperature of 102 .. . and is still recuper- 
ating. The Metropolitan might give a series of 
morning musicales or afternoon teas until some of 
the stars recover. 
L’ Africana 


Foot notes on the first L’Africana last week: the 
shocked ‘ohs’ and ‘ahs’ greeting Rosa Ponselle’s cos- 
tune apparently consisting of one yard of colored 
cloth . . . reports of the exposure were greatly ex- 
aggerated as the illusion of la vie primitif was due to 
an ancient woolen jersey, mended and guaranteed by 
Mme. Pangoni, the Met’s harassed wardrobe lady, 
to rival the epidermis of any dusky native. 

Between bows, B. Gigli amused himself by 
rushing behind the curtain and firing stage cannons 
used in Act II at the audience, 

Goodnight, Nurse 


Boy, Call the doctor .. . Mrs. Ogden Goelet’s box 
No. 1 at L’Africana was entirely filled with trained 
nurses... 

(= Florence Vidor, wife of Jascha and Mrs. 
Heifetz, mother of Jascha, are great friends. .. . 
When separated telegrams and cables flow in pro- 
fusion between the two. 

The World Almanac also states that a handsome 
near Oriental Continental singer who appeared in a 
couple of Schubert productions was on the verge of 
marrying one of N Y’s wealthiest matrons .. . her 
children (and grandchildren) found out about it and 
now pay the young gentleman $12,000 a year for life 
on condition that the marriage doesn’t take place .. . 
just to be real scandalous we heard that on receipt 


of this cheerful bit of news the young man had his 
face lifted and for some time now Mr.—de— has 


dyed his hair . . . isn’t this whole story terrible? 
Premiere Cost $10,000 

A composition which almost won the Victor Phono- 
graph prize of $10,000 for the best piece of music 
suitable for popular orchestra was Manhattan Seren- 
ade by Louis Alter. The composer unintentionally 
violated a rule of the contest by permitting Nat 
Schilkret and his band to play it publicly before the 
judges made their decision. 

Is it a canine coincidence that a feature song of 
the Italian musical monthly, Musical D’Oggi, is called 
‘Nenette e Rintintin.’ 

O Mengelberg, O Mengelberg 

The name of Dr. Willem Mengelberg bids fair to 
live long for posterity. According to statistics com- 
piled by Mrs. Edna Richolson Sollitt here are some 
of his legacies to history—several trunks full of 
Mengelberg medals, a Mengelberg cigar he smokes 
continually, Mengelberg Street in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, Mengelberg Square in Utrecht, Holland. And 
now Mount Mengelberg in the Alps, opposite his 
home in the Val Sinestra, will appear on the new 
Swiss maps. ; : 

(= And Mme. Jeritza often eats pineapple just 
before singing. 





—All the material in these columns is protected by 
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Mme. Ellen Beach 
Yaw, soprano, the 
guest of Cecile B. 
DeMille, on the 
M-G-M lot at 
Hollywood, meets 
Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, an old friend. 
Sir Thomas is im 
the center. 





a z TN he IE AEA ERS 
Little Gloria Ca- (Coane N 
ruso, daughter of 
the late Enrico 
Caruso, is the guest 
of honor at a party 
given by Mrs. 
Frank T. Hender- 


son, 


ews) 


Myra Hess, pianist, and Yelli D’Aranyi, violinist, ar- 
rwe from England to give concerts in America. 


(International Newsreel 





Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, and his wife, celebrate 
the New Year without legal liability at Nice. 

















(Cosmo News) 





Harold Samuel, pianist, arrives in 
America for a concert tour. 











Beatrice Harrrison, 
*cellist, arrives in 
New York aboard 
the S. S. Baltic. 


(Acme) 


The French gov- 
ernment decorates 
Albert Spalding, 
violinist, with the 
Cross of the Chev- 
alier of the Legion 
of Honor. Among 
those attending the 
ceremony were 
(left to right) 
Mrs. Walter Dam- 
rosch. Mr. Spald- 
ing, Senator Chara- 
bot, Mme. Olga 
Samaroff, Walter 
Damrosch and Mrs. 


Spalding. 
(P. and A.) 

















